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Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North-west Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed an 
the years 1821-22-23, in His Majesty’s 
ships Fury and Hecla, under the orders 
of Captain William Edward Parry, 
R.N., F. R. S., and Commander of the 
Expedition. New York. 1824. 8vo. 
pp- 464. 

Tue name of Captain Parry must be fa- 

miliar to most of our readers; his account | 

of his first voyage was extensively circulat- | 
ed, and his singular fitness to command | 
such an expedition excited strong hopes | 
that the voyage, the account of which is | 
now before us, would resultin the complete | 
discovery of the long sought-for North- | 
west passage. The expedition failed in this | 
and in almost every other object of those 

who planned it, evidently from no fault of | 
the commander or want of cooperation with | 
him of those under his command. The ac- 

count which he has published exhibits the | 
same modesty in the writer, the same per- 
fect good sense, sound judgment, and de- | 
cision of character in the man, which were | 
so obvious in his narrative of his first and | 
more flattering expedition. We say more | 

flattering, inasmuch as it seemed to open a_ 

way direct to Behring’s Straits, and left 

small doubts in the minds of those best 
qualified to judge, that the passage would | 
be feasible, if the north-eastern point | 
of this continent could be reached. It, 
was supposed, as Capt. Parry had conclu- 
sively shown that the northern coast of | 

America lay several degrees to the south | 

of Lancaster Sound; as he had made great | 

progress up that sound; and as the only | 
obstacle to his further progress there, was | 
the ice ;. that in the lower latitude on the | 
continental coast, not only would the summer 

be longer allowing more time for navigation, | 
but so much warmer as thoroughly to melt | 
the ice, and allow a clear passage along the | 
coast. This supposition was strengthened | 
by the knowledge, that Hearne and M’Ken- | 


zie had both seen the northern ocean at | 


different points, and both described it as an | 
open sea, entirely clear of ice. 

This last voyage was begun with the) 
most favourable auspices; every thing, | 
which the experience of the former had 
shown to be desirable to increase the com- 
fort of the officers and men, was supplied 
with unbounded liberality, every precau- 
tion taken to ensure the safety of the ships, 
all instruments furnished which might be 
used in making scientific observations upon 





the various natural phenomena of the high | 








latitudes in which the voyage was to be 
prosecuted, and all measures adopted which 
might tend to hasten the successful termi- 
nation of the adventure. The instructions 
furnished to Capt. Parry were explicit and 
minute, directing him to consider the dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage to the 
Pacific as the main object that he was to 
pursue, to which all other discoveries were 
to be held subordinate; and that the ascer- 
taining of the northern boundary of America 
was the next. He was further instructed to 
give his unremitting attention to observa- 
tions with regard to the magnetic influence, 
and to the natural history, geography, &c. 
of the countries which he might discover, 
as being also objects of very high import- 
ance, with respect to which any information 
must prove valuable and interesting to 
science. 

Capt. Parry left England on the 8th of 
May, 1821, reached the entrance of Hud- 
son’s Straits on the 18th of June follow- 
ing, passed through the Frozen Strait of 
Middleton, between Southampton Island 
and the continent, in the month of July; 
coasted completely round Repulse Bay, as- 
certaining that it had no opening to the 
westward, and in the attempt to double the 
cape, which forms the north-east boundary 
of that bay, was stopped by the commence- 
ment of winter at an island, called by him 
Winter Island, on the 7th of October, 1821. 
The review of what had been performed 
thus far, we shall give in Capt. Parry’s own 
words. 


. . ' 
In reviewing the events of this our first season of | 


navigation, and considering what progress we had 
made towards the attainment of our main object, it 
was impossible, however trifling that progress 
might appear upon the chart, rot to experience 
considerable satisfaction. Small as our actual ad- 
vance had been towards Behring’s Strait, the ex- 
tent of coast newly discovered and minutely ex- 
plored in pursuit of our object, in the course of the 
last eight weeks, amounted to more than two hun- 
dred leagues, nearly half of which belonged to the 
continent of North America. This service, not- 
withstanding our constant exposure to the risks 
which intricate, shoal, and unknown channels, a 
sea loaded with ice, and a rapid tide concurred in 
presenting, had providentially been effected with- 
out injury to the ships, or suffering to the officers 
and men; and we had now once more met with 
tolerable security for the ensuing winter, when 


| obliged to relinquish further operations for the 


season. Above all, however, I derived the most 
sincere satisfaction from a Conviction of hav- 
ing left no part of the coast from Repulse Bay 
| eastward ina state of doubt as to its connexion 
| with the continent. And as the mainland now in 
_ sight from the hills extended no farther to the east- 
| ward than about a N. N. E. bearing, we ventured to 

indulge a sanguine hope of our being very near the 
'north-eastern boundary of America, sad that the 
| early part of the next season would find us em- 
| ploying our best efforts in pushing along its northern 
shores. 


13 


The winter here was not over so as to 
permit their departure until the first day of 
July, 1822; being later by several weeks 
than the same season at Melville Island, 
though Melville Island lies rather more 
than eight degrees north of Winter Island. 
and though the mean corrected tempera- 
ture of the two winters was, at Melville 
Island, 24° below zero, and at Winter Isl- 
and only 11.7° below zero. Here they 
were visited by a tribe of Esquimaux, and 
obtained from them some valuable geograph- 
ical information. They learned that the 
coast, after running northward a short dis- 
tance, turned short round to the westward 
and afterwards to the south-south-west, so 
as to come within three or four days’ jour- 
ney of Repulse Bay. The Esquimaux 
further told them, that from the hills on 
this westerly coast nothing was to be seen 
but one wide extended sea. This was con- 
firmed by the recollections of some of the 
officers who had ascended the hills forming 
the boundary of Repulse Bay, and who had 
seen a large sheet of water in the distance, 
‘which they had supposed to be a lake. 
From other Esquimaux, with whom they 
met in the course of their next summer’s 
navigation, they learned the existence of a 
strait tending nearly west, along the line 
of coast which had been drawn by their 
winter friends. This strait they discover- 
ed and called the “Fury and Hecla Strait ;” 
but the summer was too short and inclem- 
ent to permit them to proceed far. They 
were stopped on the 29th of August, 1822, 
by an impassable barrier of ice of the for- 
mer winter, stretching from shore to shore. 
The rest of the season they spent in anx- 
ious watchings for this ice to open ; in inde- 
fatigable but vain efforts to discover 2 more 
southerly and freer passage; in repeated 
and close investigations of the course of 
the currents in the strait; and in journeys 
over the rugged hills to look for the polar 
ocean. This they did in fact discover,—un- 
less Capt. Parry was unaccountably deceiv- 
/ed,—and doubted not that the strait which 
| they had entered communicated with it, and 

that they were indeed upon the northern 
coast of America. There was a continual 
current setting out from under the ice, and 
‘the masses which broke off from time to 
time were carried rapidly to the eastward 
| by this current, and never returned. The 
winter commenced upon the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and they were firmly enclosed in 
ice for ten months; another tribe of Esqui- 








maux wintered near them, and attending 
to the wants and partaking of the labours 
and sports of these people furnished them 
with ample amusement. 

Capt. Parry, with the perseverance which 
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marks his character, determined to send 
home his consort, and pursue his research- 
es with one ship only during the ensuing 
season, and for that purpose removed to his 
own ship all the provisions which could be 
spared from the other; but in the month of 
July, 1823, the scurvy appeared among 
both officers and crew; and he was reluct- 
antly compelled to return to England, 
where he arrived on the 18th of the follow- 
ing September. 

Though firmly persuaded that the Strait 
of the Fury and Hecla communicates di- 
rectly with the Northern Ocean, Capt. 
Parry believes that it will seldom or never 
be navigable. We think this opinion abun- 
dantly justified by the reasons which he as- 
signs. He says that a westerly current 
along the northern coast of America, has 
been observed by the Russian navigators 
and by Capt. Franklin, that this current 
forces the ice to the western mouth of the 
strait, and bars up its entrance. He ex- 
presses however a confident hope of ulti- 
mate success, and thinks the most advisa- 
ble point at which next to attempt to force 
an entrance into the Polar sea, is Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, discovered in his former 
voyage. He is now gone upon another ex- 
pedition with this object in view; and we 
cordially wish him success, though, we con- 
fess, without very sanguine hopes. We 
think that the land north of the continent 
of America approaches much nearer to the 
pole than has been hitherto believed, and 
that the space lying north-west of Melville 
Island, the farthest point attained by Capt. 
Parry in his former voyage, is filled up by 
large islands intersected by straits, some 
wider, some narrower, of which perhaps 
few if any are so wide as is Lancaster 
Sound at its western entrance, or so likely 
to be free from the ice brought into these 
outlets by the ascertained currents of the 
Polar Sea. It would occupy too long a 
space, were we to give all our reasons for 
this opinion; but that on which we lay 
most stress, is the greater coldness of the 
climate, than that of Asia and Europe in 
the same parallels of latitude. It is a weli 
known fact, that the sea coasts of all coun- 
tries are warmer than the interior in the 
same degrees of latitude ; land lying in high 
latitudes, either north or south, exerts a 
sensible influence upon the climate of con- 
tiguous countries lying nearer the equator. 
Thus the existence of a continent near the 
south pole was suspected long ‘before its 
discovery, from the fact, that the tempera- 
ture of the southern hemisphere was lower 
than that of the northern at the same dis- 
tance from the equator. Thus the winters 
are longer, it seems, at Winter Island than 
at Melville Island, and the difference of the 
mean temperature much less than the dif- 
ference of latitude would have led one to 
expect. We lay less stress on the quanti- 
ty of ice, which could not have been pro- 
duced in an open sea, because it may be 
said, that the westerly current might bring 
it from the eastern coast of Asia. So far, 
therefore, from expecting to find a passage 
from Hudson’s Bay, we should rather have 





looked as high as possible, in Baffin’s Bay, 
if not on the coast of East Greenland. The 
voyage which Capt. Parry has just begun 
is destined to enter Barrow’s Straits, the 
most northerly western opening from Baf- 
fin’s Bay. 

The scientific observations which were 
made during this second voyage, are re- 
served for a separate publication, with the 
exception of a few incidental remarks, prin- 
cipally geological and botanical, and occa- 
sional notices of irregularities in the com- 
passes, and of meteorological appearances. 
No general deductions can be drawn from 
these insulated facts; the only one of which 
that struck us as being of importance, is, that 
the aurora borealis exerts no sensible influ- 
ence upon an electrometer or upon the 
magnetic needle. 

The most interesting part of this work to 
general readers, is undoubtedly the account 
of the intercourse between the voyagers 
and the Esquimaux. Of this singular peo- 
ple few particulars have been hitherto 
known; few, at least, were known with 
exactness and certainty. Differing essen- 
tially in appearance, character, and hab- 
its, from the other aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of America, and strictly confined in 
their location, by causes which it is difficult 
to understand, to the northern Arctic re- 
gions, or their immediate vicinity, they 
serve to illustrate most strongly the power 
which man’s physical nature can exert, in 
accomodating itself to all circumstances and 
conditions of existence. Exposed, during 
a large portion of the year, to an intensity 
of cold, and surrounded by a wintry desola- 
tion, which our seasons scarcely help us to 
imagine, they have theirown comforts, and 
enjoy them so highly, that they feel the 
greatest compassion for the more southern 
nations who want them. But we will de- 
scribe them in Capt. Parry’s words. While 
the vessels were fixed in the ice at Winter 
Island, it was reported to Parry that some 
huts appeared to be erected a short dis- 
tance from the ships. He went immediate- 
ly to visit them. 


When it is remembered that these habitations 
were fully within sight of the ships, and how many, 
eyes were continually on the look out among us, 
for any thing that could afford variety or interest in 
our present situation, our surprise may in some de- 
gree be imagined at finding an establishment of five 
huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and above sixty 
men, women, and children, as regularly, and, to all 
appearance as permanently fixed, as if they had 
occupied the same spot for the whole winter. If 
the first view of the exterior of this little village 
was such as to create astonishment, that feeling 
was in no small degree heightened, on accepting the 
invitation soon given us, to enter these extraordin- 
ary houses, in the construction of which we ob- 
served that not a single material was used but snow 
and ice. After creeping through two low passages, 
having each its arched door-way, we came to a 
small circular apartment of which the roof was a 
perfect arched dome. From this, three door-ways, 
also arched, and of larger dimensions than the out- 
er ones, led into as many inhabited apartments, one 
on each side, and the other facing us as we enter- 
ed. The interior of these presented a scene no 
less novel than interesting. The women were 
seated on the beds at the sides of the huts, each 
having her little fire place or lamp, with all her do- 
mestic utensils about her; the children crept behind 





their mothers, and the dogs, except the female ones, 
which were indulged with a part of the beds, slunk 
out past us in dismay. The construction of this 
inhabited part of the huts was similar to that of the 
outer apartment, being a dome formed by separate 
blocks of snow, laid with great regularity and no 
small art, each being cut into the shape requisite to 
form a substantial arch, from seven to eight feet 
high in the centre, and having no support whatever, 
but what this principle of building supplied. I 
shall not here further describe the peculiarities of 
these curious edifices, remarking only that a cheer- 
ful and sufficient light was admitted to them by a 
circular window of ice neatly fitted into the roof 
of each apartment. 


The mercury was now ranging from 18 
to 26 degrees below zero, and so used were 
the Esquimaux to this excess of cold, that 
it was actually necessary to their comfort. 
Afterwards, when the weather became a 
little milder, though the difference was not 
perceptible on board the ships, they suffered 
from the change. 


On this account they began to make fresh altera- 
tions in these curious dwelling-places, either by 
building the former apartments two or three feet 
higher, or adding others that they might be less 
crowded. In building a higher hut, they construct 
it over, and, as it were, concentric with the old one, 
which is then removed from within. It is curious 
to consider, that, in all these alterations, the object 
kept in view was coolness, and this in houses form- 
ed of snow! 


It is afterwards observed in the Journal, 
that when water was given the Esquimaux 
to drink, they cooled it with ice to the 
freezing point before it became palatable. 
They eat ravenously whatever meat they 
can get, and seem to regard cooking as quite 
a superfluous labour. Many of them devour- 
ed eight or ten pounds of solid meat in a 
day; one Esquimaux patient, in the hospi- 
tal which the English established, complain- 
ed bitterly of starvation, when he could 
get only about seven pounds of meat in 
twenty four hours. Capt. Parry took the. 
pains to weigh and measure what one of 
them consumed. 

Lest it should be thought that this account is ex- 
aggerated, I may here state that, as a matter of cu- 
rlosity, we one day tried how mnch a lad scarcely 
full grown, would, if freely supplied, consume in 
this way. The undermentioned articles were 
weighed before being given to him ; he was twenty 


hours in getting through them, and certainly did 
not consider the quantity extraordinary. 


lbs. oz. 
Sea-horse flesh, hard frozen... 4 4 
Ditto, aa 44 
Bread and bread dust. ..... 1 12 


Total of solids... 104 
The fluids were in fair proportion, viz. 


Rich gravy soup .......-. 1 1-4 pint. 
Raw Spirits ....6--+-+s- 3 wine-glasses. 
Strong grog .. ee ee ee eee 1 tumbler. 
Water. . we 08% ee 1 gallon 1 pint. 


They were selfish and ungrateful, but 
not ferocions, and could easily be hired to 
do all in their power. Some of them ex- 
hibited considerable intelligence—especial- 
ly a woman named Iligliuk, whom the atten- 
tions of the voyagers entirely spoilt. With 
the many evil traits of character which 
they were perpetually displaying, some 
good ones were intermingled. The follow- 
ing extract may be interesting. 
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I had always entertained great objection to tak- 
ing any such individual from his home, on the 
doubtful chance of benefiting himself, or of his do- 
ing any service to the ublic as an interpreter. 
My scruples on this hea had hitherto been confin- 
ed to the consideration due to the individual him- 
self, and to the relatives he leaves behind. In our 
present case, however, not the smallest public ad- 
vantage could be derived from it; for it had long 
ago become evident that we should soon know 
more of the Esquimaux language than any of them 
were likely to learn of English in any reasonable 
period of time. I was, therefore, far from desiring 
to receive from Toolooak an answer in the affirm- 
ative, when I to-day plainly put the question to 
him, whether he would go with me to kablaona 
noona (European country). Never was a more 
decisive negative given than Toolooak gave to this 
proposal. He eagerly repeated the word Na-o 
(No) half a dozen times, and then told me that if he 
went away his father wouldcry. This simple but 
irresistible appeal to parental affection, his decisive 
manner of making it, and the feelings by which his 
reply was evidently dictated, were just what could 
have been wished. No more could be necessary 
to convince those who witnessed it, that these peo- 
ple may justly lay equal claim with ourselves to 
these common feelings of our nature ; and having 
once satisfied myself of this, I determined never 
again to excite in Toolooak’s mind another disa- 
greeable sensation, by talking to him on this sub- 
ject. ; 

The dogs used by the Esquimaux, are 
made by them to supply very satisfactorily 
the want of those animals which in other 
countries are used for burthen or draught. 
The surgeon of the Hecla dissected one of 
them, and found that they were wolves in 
a domesticated state, as the vertebra, both 
in number and structure, corresponded ex- 
actly with the peculiar anatomy of the 
wolf. They are, however, a little smaller 
than the wild wolves which abound in those 
regions, though very similar in appearance. 


In directing the sledge the whip acts no very es- 
sential part, the driver for this purpose using cer- 
tain words, as the carters do with us, to make the 
dogs turn more to the right or left. To these a 
good leader attends with admirable precision, espe- 
cially if his own name be repeated at the same 
time, looking behind over his shoulder with great 
earnestness, as if listening to the directions of the 
driver. Ona beaten track, or even where a single 
foot or sledge-mark is occasionally discernible, 
there is not the slightest trouble in guiding the dogs; 
for even in the darkest night and in the heaviest 
snow-drift, there is little or no danger of their losing 
the road, the leader keeping his nose near the 
ground, and directing the rest with wonderful sa- 
gacity. Where, however, there is no beaten track, 
the best driver among them makes a terribly cir- 
cuitous course, as all the Esquimaux roads plainly 
show; these generally occupying an extent of six 
miles, when with a horse and sledge the journey 
would scarcely have amounted to five. On rough 
ground, as among hummocks of ice, the sledge 
would be frequently overturned, or altogether stop- 
ped, if the driver did not repeatedly get off, and by 
lifting or drawing it to one side, steer it clear of 
those accidents. At all times, indeed, except on a 
smooth and well made road, he is pretty constantly 
employed thus with his feet, which, together with 
his never-ceasing vociferations, and frequent use of 
the whip, renders the driving of one of these vehi- 
cles by no means a pleasant or easy task. When 
the driver wishes to stop the sledge, he calls out 
“ Wo, woa,” exactly as our carters do, but the at- 
tention paid to this command depends altogether on 
his ability to enforce it. If the weight is small and 
the journey homeward, the dogs are not to be thus 
delayed ; the driver is therefore obliged to dig his 
heels into the snow to obstruct their progress; and 
having thus succeeded in stopping them, he stands 
up with one leg before the foremost cross-piece of 





the sledge, till, by means of laying the whip gently 
over each dog's head, he has made them all lie 
down. He then takes care not to quit his position ; 
so, that should the dogs set off, he is thrown upon 
the sledge, instead of being left behind by them. 

With heavy loads the dogs draw best with one of 
their own people, especia ly a woman, walking a 
little way ahead; and in this oase they are some- 
times enticed to mend their pace by holding a mit- 
ten to the mouth, and then making a motion of cut- 
ting it with a knife, and throwing it on the snow, 
when the dogs mistaking it for meat, hasten for- 
ward to pick it up. The women also entice them 
from the hut ina similar manner. The rate at 
which they travel, depends, of course, on the weight 
they have to draw, and the road on which their 
journey is performed. When the latter is level and 
very hard and smooth, constituting what in other 
parts of North America is called “good sleighing,” 
six or seven dogs will draw from eight to ten hun- 
dred weight, at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour for several hours together, and will easily un- 
der those circumstances perform a journey of fifty 
or sixty miles a day ; on untrodden snow, five-and- 
twenty or thirty miles would be a good day’s jour- 
ney. The same number of well-fed dogs, with a 
weight of only five or six hundred pounds (that of 
the sledge included), are almost unmanageable, and 
will, on a smooth road, run any way they please, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. The work per- 
formed by a greater number of dogs, is, however, by 
no means in proportion to this; owing to the im- 
perfect mode already described of employing the 
strength of these sturdy creatures, and to the more 
frequent snarling and fighting occasioned by an in- 
crease of numbers. 


We had marked many more passages for 
insertion, some of which, at least, might 
have given both a more just, and a more fa- 
vourable impression of the book than those 
which we have extracted. But we must 
forbear from further quotation, assuring our 
readers, that whether they do or do not feel 
an interest in the geography of the Arctic 
regions, or in the practicability of forcing 
a passage through the polar sea, they will 
find this an interesting and instructive work. 





Miscellanies selected from the Public Jour- 
nals. Published by Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham. 2vols. 12mo. Boston, 1822—24. 


Tue design of this work is excellent; and 
is peculiarly adapted to the literary and in- 
tellectual condition of this country. The 
author, or rather compiler, proposes to se- 
lect from our newspapers their most inter- 
esting articles, of prose or poetry, of fancy 
or fact, of serious or whimsical character; 
and thus rescue from the fate to which they 
are borne along by the ephemeral matters 
about them, all such productions as have a 
permanent interest or use, and thereby de- 
serve the security of a permanent form. 
This plan would be a good one, wherever 
there are good newspapers ; of course, it is 
particularly good here, seeing that our 
newspapers are about the best things we 
have. Doubtless, among the myriads which 
are perpetually poured forth from our pub- 
lic presses, there are some as bad as ever 
were published, or as the wit of man could 
easily devise. But, on the other hand, we 
have also some, which, in respect of literary 
talent and skill, of original and acute specu- 
lations in politics, or even in science or the 
arts, and in all the departments of litera- 
ture which are generally interesting or 


amusing, yield to none published anywhere. 
This is throwing down the gauntlet, to be 
sure; but we shall not pursue the battle 
until we take it up; for we do not in the 
least intend to make an odious comparison 
between our papers and those of any other 
nation, under pretence of reviewing Mr 
Buckingham’s Miscellanies. All we have 
to do just now, is to show how peculiarly 
useful his book may be here, on the ground 
that a far greater proportion of the best of 
the national intellect and learning goes to 
the conducting and supplying of our news- 
papers, than can be expected to go forth to 
the public in the same way in any other 
country. 

There are very few in our land who are 
by profession scholars; few whose business 
it is to make books, and avowedly and sys- 
tematically to earn their means of subsist- 
ence by literary labour. Still we have our 
fair proportion of men of original talent, and 
even of literary skill and accomplishments. 
But they are employed in the various pro- 
fessions of active life; our most practised 
writers as well as our ripest scholars, are, 
with few exceptions, to be found among 
our lawyers, our clergymen, and physicians. 

But the zeal of rivalry, and the crowd- 
ing of competitors, have not as yet produc- 
ed such a division of labour in the business 
of those whose labour is chiefly mental— 
they have not yet, in this country, so impe- 
riously demanded of the professional aspir- 
ant, a real and hearty abandonment of-eve- 
ry thing which does not directly promise 
him professional success, as to permit 
either law, or physic, or theology, to exert 
upon the mind that contractile influence, 
which, when pursued with no regard to 
collateral and more expansive studies, each 
of them almost must exert. There are, 
therefore, in this great body, many who 
have not only the power, but the range 
and elegance of mind which would make 
them eminent as professed scholars. Such 
men are seldom disposed to hide their light ; 
he who thinks with peculiar acuteness, ori- 
ginality, or accuracy, is sure to know it, 
and almost sure to be willing that others 
should know it. The newspapers offer him 
ready opportunities ; and they are often, if 
not generally, the best he can have; be- 
cause in this Country there are, Compara- 
tively speaking, but few of those weighty 
journals of literature, science, and the arts, 
which in Europe exist insuch numbers and 
variety, as to absorb the talent and knowl- 
edge which are here put forth in aid of the 
newspapers. 

It is obvious, that this state of things has 
within it a tendency to increase. Papers, 
by receiving valuable communications, are 
made both more worthy and more likely to 
receive them; gentlemen, eminent for in- 
tellectual power or culture, or both, find it 
a fitting and profitable employment, to edit 
them. In this country there are papers,— 
common newspapers,—conducted by men 
most distinguished as men of talent and of 
letters; and this we believe to be a fact 
without example elsewhere. In other 





countries, newspapers possess neither the 
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power nor the value which they have here ; 
as a means of political excitement, as an 
instrument for effecting the purposes of a 
party, or as an opportunity for displaying 
the talents and extending the reputation of 
a writer, they fall two or three degrees be- 
low the rank which they hold here; of 
course, men distinguished for genius or 
learning, do not there conduct or supply 
the pages of a newspaper, because they can 
find other work equally profitable, and more 
reputable. 

We regard the publication of these two 
volumes in the light of an experiment; and 
as they certainly merit, we hope they will 
receive a sufficient patronage to induce a 
regular periodical publication, that shall 
preserve for aftertimes, all those articles in 
our newspapers, which are most worthy of 
preservation. Such a work would be very 
useful, and we cannot doubt that it would 
be successful, if the selections were made 
with suitable taste and judgment. 

The principal fault we should find in the 
volumes now before us, is one which most 
of our readers may think no fault at all. 
The compiler would, we think, have added 
to the reai value of his books, had he aimed 
less exclusively at selecting elegant or 
amusing compositions, and such as interest 
by the relation of extraordinary facts. We 
would suggest to him, if he be induced to 
publish more volumes of this kind, to insert 
the most valuable of the essays or specula- 
tions upon subjects connected with politics, 
statistics, or public economy, which are oc- 
casionally to be found in our newspapers. 
Unless we deceive ourselves, there are 
many such; and also many addresses, ar- 
guments, &c., which, if not thus secured, 
would be lost with the short-lived reposito- 
ries that first contain them. There are al- 
most no pieces in these volumes which can 
be considered worthless; but there isa vast 
difference between the best and the worst 
of them. We know not, however, that it 
would have been expedient to lessen the 
size of these volumes, or practicable to 
have published in them many more pieces 
of great excellence. 

The poetry is peculiarly good. We are 
indeed surprised at finding that our newspa- 
pers could furnish so many pieces of so 
great power and beauty. Few books pub- 
lished in this country, have done so much 
to prove the possession and the exertion of 
poetical talent among us, as these two vol- 
umes. We hardly know what pieces to se- 
lect, so numerous are those which we should 
be glad to give our readers. One of the 
most beautiful is from the Commerciai Ad- 


vertiser of New York. We can quote but 
a few stanzas. 


TO THE DYING YEAR. 

Thou desolate and dying year! 

Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 

Like thine, is bounded to a span : 
It seems but as a little day 

Since nature smiled upon thy birth, 
And Spring came forth, in fair array, 

Tc dance upon the joyous earth. 


Sad alteration—now, how lone, 


Where Ruin makes his empire known, 
In Autumn’s yellow vesture drest: 

The sprightly bird, whose carol sweet, 
Broke on the breath of early day ; 

The Summer flowers she lov’d to greet; 
The bird, the flowers, oh, where are they! 


¥ * * * 


Yet, yet, the radiance is not gone, 
Which shed a richness o’er the scene, 
Which smiled upon the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and serene— 
Oh! still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon Nature’s aspect fair, 
To charm the eye a little while 
Ere Ruin spreads his mantle there ! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since time entwined thy vernal wreath, 
How often Love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death : 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 
When Joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beneath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt, to breathe, to burn, 
The proud, the gentle, and the gay, 
Gathered unto the mouldering urn— 
Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 
For love bereft, affection fled, 
For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved, the lost, the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
The musing spirit finds in thee 
Lessons impressive and severe, 
Of deep and stern morality ; 
Thou teachest how the germ of youth, 
Which blooms in being’s dawning day, 
Planted by Nature, reared by Truth,, 
Withers like thee in dark decay. 
* * ~ * 


We will make one more extract; from 
the Newburyport Herald. 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


Come mariner, down in the deep with me, 
And hide thee under the wave ; 

For I have a bed of coral for thee, 

And quiet and sound shall thy slumber be, 
In a cell in the Mermaid’s cave. 


On a pillow of pearl thine eye shall sleep, 
And nothing disturb thee there ; 

The fishes their silent vigils shall keep— 

There shall be no grass thy grave to sweep 
But the silk of the Mermaid’s hair. 


And she whois waiting with cheek so pale, 

As the tempest and ocean roar; 
And weeps when she hears the menacing gale, 
Or sighs to behold the mariner’s sail 

Come whitening up to the shore— 





She has not long to linger for thee ; 

Her sorrows shall soon be o’er; 
| For the chords shall be broke, and the prisoner free, 
| And her eye shall close, and her dreams shail be 
So sweet she will wake no more. 


There are very many pieces quite as 
good as these, and perhaps some that are 
_ better. 





The Institutes of English Grammar, me- 
thodically arranged ; with Examples for 
Parsing, Questions for Examination, Ob- 
servations for the Advanced Student, 
False Syntax, anda Key: to which are 
added four Appendixes. Designed for 
the use of Schools. By Goold Brown. 
New York. 1823. 12mo. pp. 219. 





How verdureless, is Nature’s breast, 


Amip the multitude of publications. which 





are continually issuing from the press, in 
this book-making age, works of elementa- 
ry instruction, adapted to the wants and 
capacities of our children, are not neglect- 
ed; and of these, the elements of English 
grammar have received their full share of 
attention. Yearly, and we should not haz- 
ard much in saying monthly, are new com, 
pilations offered to our notice. Some, lean- 
ing for support on the authority of an es- 
tablished name, profess to publish an abridg- 
ment of Murray’s Grammar, with improve- 
ments ; others, with more confidence, are 
willing to rely on themselves, and with no 
other names than their own and the pub- 
lisher’s standing in capitals on the title- 
page, venture their book forth upon the 
mercy of the criticising world. 

We trust we shall not be understood to 
mean that all the recent publications on the 
grammar of our language are equally worth- 
less. We have at least an earnest in favour 
of the book, now under notice, in the repu- 
tation which the author has acquired as an 
instructer of youth in the city of New 
York, and in the fact that many very re- 
spectable teachers of that city have already 
adopted it to the exclusision of the grammars 
heretofore used in their schools. 

We regard Murray’s octavo Grammar 
as established and admitted by the general 
assent of literary men to be a standard 
work on this subject; and we take pleasure 
in knowing that this gentleman, though 
resident in England, is not only by birth, 
but by education and feeling, an American, 
and that our country can enrol his name 
among those of her distinguished sons. We 
regard this as a standard book, not because 
we do not think it susceptible of great im- 
provement, but because we have as yet 
seen nothing in print, which we believed to 
be a very essential improvement on his sys- 
tem. We shall take some other opportu- 
nity to express our views more fully on this 
subject; at present we would only notice 
some of the points in which our author dif- 
fers from Mr Murray. : 

We found nothing particularly claiming 
our notice, till we came to the chapter on 
verb. He has ventured on an innovation 
here, in the second person singular of the 
verbs, by omitting to vary the termination 
into st or est, excepting in the present tense 
of the indicative and in the auxiliary hast, 
making the three persons in all the other 
modes and tenses terminate alike in both 
numbers. Mr Brown is a Quaker, and 
argues that his brethren alone use the 
second person; wherefore their use of it 
must be considered correct. Now we are 
perfectly ready to admit that Horace’s rule 
is the true one—in all languages : 

“ Cadentque 

Quz nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma lo- 

quendi.” 
But we need not examine into the logical 
accuracy of Mr Brown’s argument, for we 
cannot admit the facts on which it rests. 
The change he proposes might perhaps im- 
prove our language by making it more sim- 
ple and disencumbering it of a number of 
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harsh and uncouth terms. But he relies | 
much upon his authority; now whether it | 
be good or not, we conceive that it would | 
not warrant him in his conclusion, because 
the practice is not carried to the extent he 
supposes it te be; at least in this part of 
our country. 

We have been somewhat accustomed to 
hear that language spoken, and we think 
from our own observation, that he has gone 
farther than the facts would authorize. Had 
he confined his omission of the terminal st 
in the second person singular to the past 
tenses, and left the future and the present 
of the auxiliaries as other grammarians 
have given them, we think this change 
would be entitled to less qualified approba- 
tion. Thou shalt and thou canst are still 
used, as we believe, by all whom even Mr 
Brown would call good authority. We 
observe that nearly all the examples which 
are cited in the note are of the past tense ; 
we think, quite all which ought to be admit- 
ted. Our brethren of the rhyming race 
will feel under peculiar obligations to Mr 
Brown on this subject ; some of whom have 
thought it necessary, in order to avoid the 
uncouthness of these terminations, to change 
from thou to you while addressing the same 
person and even in the same sentence. 
Take an example from Gay. 

When I thy humbler life survey’d, 

In base and sordid guise array’d, 

A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 

You dragg’d a slow and noisome train. 
We think a violation of ‘measure or of 
rhyme would be preferable to such a sole- 
cism as this. But on Mr Brown’s plan 
neither the one nor the other would be 
necessary ; while the invocation in Pope’s 
Messiah, 


“Oh Thou, my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire,” 


could no longer be cited as an instance of 





false grammar. 

We now come to another alteration, of | 
which we cannot speak so favourably. The 
participle ending in wg, which has been 
considered the present participle from time | 
immemorial, he calls the imperfect ; with | 
no good reason whatever, that we can per-— 
ceive, but in despite of a great many excel- 
lent ones. That it is an innovation, is of | 
itself one objection ; for we are opposed to | 
all changes merely for the sake of change, | 
or without some substantial reason for mak- | 
ing them. On this occasion our anther | 
abandons his own definition of the imper- | 
fect tense previously given, viz. “The im- | 


perfect tense is that which expresses what fis bringing. 


took place within some period of time fully 
past,” and seeks in the etymology of the 
word “ imperfect”—unfinished—an apolo- 
gy forgealling that which is now passing, 
the imperfect. We will add the definition 
of the present tense in our author’s own 
words, viz. “The present tense is that 
which expresses what is now existing or 
taking place; as ‘somebody is coming’”— 
and leave it to be decided by his own re- 
marks on this participle, while contending 
for its being called the imperfect, to which 
of the two tenses it properly belongs. He 





'but practised writers can have. 


says, “ The distinguishing characteristic of 
this participle is, that it denotes an unfin- 
ished and progressive state of being, action, 
or passion ; it is therefore properly denomi- 
nated the imperfect participle.” Our in- 
ference is, taking his own definition, that 
it is therefore properly denominated the 
present participle. Which of these in- 
ferences is the most logical, we should be 
willing to let Mr Brown himself decide. 
Unless he can give some better reason for 
this change, than any which suggests itself to 
us, we hope to see the present participle 
restored, in his second edition, to the place 
which it has held in all grammars of all 
languages, with which we are at all ac- 
quainted, this one only excepted. We 
must do our author the justice to say, that 
this is the greatest fault, and indeed the only 
fault of any magnitude, which we have found 
in his book ;—while its merits are of a decid- 
ed and valuable character. 





Redwood; a Tale. In two Volumes. 
York, 1824. 


Tue literary character of this tale is high- 
ly respectable, as all would expect it to be 
who are acquainted with the previous efforts 
of the author. Common fame attributes 
these works—Redwoéd, and the New Eng- 
land Tale—to a lady; if this be so, we can 
only say we think it surprising,—not that 
their pages should exhibit much eloquence 
and bright imagination, but that the style 
should be so singularly correct, and that 
its excellence should be so well sustained. 
Indeed, the literary execution of these vol- 
umes, would in no degree @iseredit an au- 
thor who had disciplined and fortified his 
mind by severer studies than ladies are apt 
to love, and chastened his taste by diligent 
and profitable study of “the classics”—and 
acquired all the skill in words which few 
The im- 
agery is sometimes very beautiful and ap- 
propriate, and is never offensive to good 
taste, and there are many passages of true 
eloquence. As a tale, it is pleasing, and 
certainly sufficiently interesting to carry 
the attention along with it, until the whole 


New 


story is developed, and the persons of the 


drama finally disposed of. But it exerts 
nothing of that witchery over the imagina- 
tion of the reader, which makes him almost 
mingle his personal identity with that of 
the prominent characters, and suffer and re- 
joice with them, and look forward anxiously 
with them, to learn the destiny which time 
In other words, it is a work 
of much talent and excellent taste, but not 
of high and commanding genius. 

We shall make no abstract of the story ; 
for it is a little intricate, and we could not 
in a short space, array the facts in such 
form and order as to make them even in- 
telligible to our readers; and moreover, the 
author would hardly thank us for leaving 
no curiosity for his or her readers to find 
pleasure in gratifying. Suffice it to say, 
that the scene shifts from the banks of 
Lake Champlain to Lebanon Springs, and 
the Shaker establishments in their neigh- 





nema 


bourhood ; the list of characters includes a 
Southern planter, who is a very fine gentle- 
man, his daughter, whois a spoilt child, and 
altogether weak and wicked, till just at the 
close of the book, some Yankee yeomen, 
several heroes and heroines, who are 
much like others of the same class, an 
English officer, who is just nothing, an old 
woman, who is a little bit of a Meg Mer- 
rilies, one Indian, and some Shakers. Much 
beautiful scenery is beautifully described, 
some striking incidents well told, and some 
very interesting though not peculiarly ori- 
ginal characters well portrayed. The 
Shaker establishments are visited, and the 
condition, principles, habits, and, in some 
measure, the history of this strange sect, 
are well illustrated. 


We find it difficult to select, for quota- 
tion, passages which may give our readers 
a just idea of the author’s powers and man- 
ner. To make the following extract intel- 
ligible,—and we cannot but injure its beau- 
ty by separating it from the context,—we 
will state, that Ellen Bruce, the heroine, 
awakens some suspicions by certain solitary 
walks, and absences from home, at hours 
when young ladies are usually found there, 
and thereby gives occasion to Miss Caro- 
line Raymond to scandalize a little. The 
mystery is thus explained. 


‘It is five weeks to-morrow,’ continued the narra- 
tor, ‘since I first saw Miss Ellen; it was the very 
morning after young Mr Allen’s funeral. 1 saw 
her that morning and the next, sitting on that rock 
by the elm tree yonder, ladies ; she had a pencil in 
her hand, and a big book on her lap, and a paper 
on it; and the second morning Peggy heard her 
humming some songs to herself, and she crept close 
to her; the silly thing would any time leave her 
breakfast for an end of a song. I saw the young 
lady noticed Peggy, and then I made bold to walk 
up to her; and will you believe me, ladies! she 
had been picturing on her paper this little hut and 
the half-withered tree, and that old bench with my 
wash-tub turned up on it, and my old cow as she 
stands eating her morning mess, and Peggy stroking 
her! and I could not but ask her why she did not 
choose to draw out some of the nice houses in the 
village, with two chimnies, and a square roof to 
them, and a pretty fence to the door-yard, and the 
strait tall poplars; but she smiled and said, ‘this 
suited her fancy better ;’ and then she began talk- 
ing tome of Peggy, and when she found she was 
quite blind, she just laid down her pencil and her 
book and all, and took the child in her lap, and said, 
‘something must be done for her;’ and when she 
said so, the tears stood in her blue eyes ; and God 
knows, I never saw tears so becoming ; and from 
that time, ladies, she canie every morning and sate 
here three or four hours, teaching Peggy to sew, 
and learning her hymns and songs.’ 

‘Caroline, Caroline, do you hear that?’ asked 
Mr Redwood, impetuously. ; 

‘Lord, papa, I am not deaf—certainly I hear.’ 

‘Go on, good woman,’ said Mr Redwood. 

‘The child’s quickness, sir,’ continued the aunt, 
‘seemed a miracle to me, for, God forgive me, | 
had never thought of her learning any thing. Peg- 
gy, get those bags you made, that Miss Ellen said 
you might sell. 

The child instantly produced the bags, which 
were made of pieces of calico very neatly sewn 
together. Caroline interrupted the story while she 
bargained with the little girl for the bags, for which 
she pail her most munificently. 

The aunt seemed more sensible of the extent ol 
Miss Redwood’s generosity than the child, for she 
was voluble im her thanks; and then proceeded tc 
say that Miss Ellen, not satisfied with doing so 
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much, brought Doctor Bristol to look at Peggy’s 
eyes. ‘Doctor Bristol,’ she said, ‘had come to 
live in Eton since she had given up Peggy’s eyes as 
quite gone, and therefore she had never shown the 
child to him. But Doctor Bristol had learned some 
new fashioned ways that other doctors in the coun- 
try knew nothing about, and as soon as he, looked 
at the child, he said one of the eyes might be re- 
stored. Then poor Peggy was so frightened with 
the thought of an operation, and I could do nothing 
with her, for I had always let her have her own 
way, for who, ladies, could have the heart to cross 
a blind child? but Miss Etlen, God bless her, could 
always make her mind without crossing her, for she 
loves Miss Ellen better than any thing on earth, or 
in heaven either, I fear me; and she would liken 
her to strawberries and roses, and every thing that 
was most pleasant to the senses the poor thing had 
left—and she would say that her voice was sweeter 
than the music of the birds, orthe sound of the wa- 
ters breaking on the shore, when a gentle breeze 
came over the lake of a stid evening, for that was 
the sound she loved best of all, and would listen to 
it sometimes -for an hour together without speaking 
or moving.’ 

It seemed that Miss Redwood’s patience could no 
longer brook the minute and excursive style of the 
narrator, as she proposed to Mrs Westall in a whis- 
per, that they should cut the woman’s never ending 
story short and pursue their ride. Mrs Westall 
acquiesced, with a ‘just as you please, my dear ;’ 
but Mr Redwood, guessing the purport of his daugh- 
ter’s whisper, interposed with a request in a low 
voice, that she would not prolong their delay by in- 
terrupting the good woman’s story, as the pain in 
his arm warned him that it was time for him to re- 
turn; then turning to the aunt, he asked her ‘ how 
she brought the girl finally to consent to the opera- 
tion ?” 

‘Oh, it was Miss Ellen that made her consent, 
and she would only do it by promising that she 
would stay by herand hold her head. God knows I 
could not have done it, well as I love her, to have 
saved her eyes, for I wa: 4 in a shiver when I 
saw the doctor fix her by that window, and Miss 
Ellen stood behind her, and Peggy leaned her head 
back on to Miss Ellen’s breast, and one of Miss 
Ellen’s hands was on the child’s forehead, and the 
other under her chin, and she looked, God bless 
her, as white as marble and as beautiful as an an- 
gel. I had but a glance at them, for when the doc- 
tor took out his long needle, covered my eyes till 
I heard them say it was all Over, and Peggy had 
not made a movementora groan. Miss Ellen bade 
me not to speak’ yet, and the bandage was put over 
the child’s eyes, and she was laid there on the bed, 
and Miss Ellen motioned to me to go out with her, 
and asI stepped from the door, she sunk like a dying 
person into my arms ; but still it seemed she could 
only think of Peggy, for she put up her hand for a 
sign to me to be quiet, and then the breath seemed 
quite gone out of her. I laid her on the turf and 
fetched some cold water, and she soon came to her- 
self, and bade me say nothing of it to the doctor, 
and she came in again and told the doctor she 
should come back in the evening and sit the 
night with Peggy, for she would trust no one else 
ior the first night, for the doctor said all depended 
on keeping her quiet; and the last word she said, 
was to beg he would not tell any of the family at 
Mr Lenox’s that she was coming here, forthey, she 
said, fancied she was not well and would not per- 
mit it.’ At this simple explanation of the absence 
which Caroline had placed in a suspicious light, 
her father turned on her a look full of meaning— 
she blushed deeply, but neither spoke, and the’gunt 
proceeded. | 

‘ All went on well tothe third day, and then 
Miss Ellen came with leave to take off the band- 
age, and she asked Peggy what she wished most in 
the world to see. ‘Oh you, you, Miss Ellen,’ she 
said; and then the dear young lady stood before 
her, and took off the bandage; and then, bless you, 
ladies, her piercing scream of joy when the light 
touched her eye—oh!—I heard my father curse 
poor Fanny—l saw her die in a strange land ; but 
never any thing wentso deep into my heartas that 





scream. I fell on my knees, and heard nothing and 
saw nothihg till I felt Peggy’s arms round my neck 
and sheard her say, ‘Oh, aunt, I see her—I see 
you. 

We think there is one error in this work 
which should be noticed. Our Yankee 
ways and fashions are a little caricatured ; 
foreigners might infer that we are rather 
more loquacious and inquisitive, and prone 
to “ ruess” about that which we know, and 
to “ calculate” just where we should expect, 
than is the fact; and they need no sort of 
encouragement to fall into this error. 


An Account of two Successful Operations for 
restoring a lost Nose. By S.C. Car- 
pue, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of London, and formerly Surgeon 
to the York Hospital, Chelsea. 


TuE very respectable Mr Peregrine Touch- 
wood, who figured rather conspicuously at 
“ St Ronan’s Well,” cannot be forgotten by 
our readers. In one of his pleasant con- 
versations with Mr Cargill, minister of that 
place, he took occasion to remark that he 
had “dined with Sir Sidney Smith’s chum, 
old Djezzar Pacha, and an excellent dinner 
we had, but for a dessert of noses and ears 
brought on after the last remove, which 
spoiled my digestion. Old Djezzar thought 
it so good a joke, that you hardly sawa 
man in Acre whose face was not as flat as 
the palm of the hand. Now I respect my 
olfactory organ, and sat off the next morn- 
ing as fast as the most cursed hard trotting 
dromedary, that ever fell to poor pilgrim’s 
lot, could contrive to tramp.” We have 
fortunately no Djezzar Pacha among us, 
but if all are true, it might occur to 
a fellow-citizen,—somewhere this side the 
Rocky Mountains,—to have his most promi- 
nent feature bitten off, and even masticat- 
ed and swallowed; in which case it is ob- 
vious that the previous owner must give it 
up as entirely lost. Such circunistances 
must always occasion regret; but this re- 
gret may be much lessened by knowing 
that the manufacture of actual, sentient, 
living, and breathing noses, is an affair of 
so little comparative difficulty, that if the 
demand for the article in these christian 
countries could ever become great, we have 
no doubt it would soon be brought to such 
perfection, that a fashionable nose might 
be fitted to the wearer as readily as a fash- 
ionable pair of boots, and possibly with as 
little torture. But though the nature of 
our institutions seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any considerable consumption; 
we cannot but think that this demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of supply in case of 
need, cannot but be interesting to the com- 
munity. This noble organ, so distinguish- 
ing a characteristic of our species; span- 
ning, as it were, with wide arch the human 
face divine, and exposed by its very eleva- 
tion, as well as the grandeur of its propor- 
tions, to casual, and, as commonly supposed, 
irreparable demolition, has always been to 
mankind an object of that solicitude and 
care, which is naturally bestowed upon 
such invaluable appendages. We can all 
recollect among the first advices of our 








parents, their frequent cautions against 
breaking or bruising it, whilst the danger 
of its dislocation was an early and favourite 
metaphor for the probability of disgrace. 
And the experience of riper years makes 
us so sensible of its value, and jealous of 
its integrity, that an attempt even to touch 
it, by any but the members of privileged 
professions, is often resisted with as much 
indignation in our own time, as it was in 
that of Hafen Slawkenbergius. We are 
persuaded, therefore, that a brief account 
of the process of restoration, as suecessful- 
ly practised by Mr Carpue, as well as the 
history of the operation and the physiolog- 
ical principles upon which the redintegra- 
tion of this and other valuable ornaments 
of our physiognomy, such as lips and ears, 
must depend, will be agreeable to the gen- 
eral as well as‘the professional reader. 

In Europe, this art seems ’first to have 
been practised in Naples, Sicily, and Cala- 
bria, by one Branca, his son Antony, and 
a family of Boianis. Calentius, a Neapoli- 
tan poet, in the fifteenth century, writing 


to his son Orpianus, who had lost his nose,, 


invites him to come to Branca at Naples, 
with the encouraging assurance that he 
might “go home again with as much nose 
as he pleased.” Their manner of operat- 
ing is not described. But Alexander Ben- 
edictus, a teacher of medicine at Padua 
about the end of the same century, gives a 
particular account of the practice of cer- 
tain skilful persons of his time, by which a 

rtion of the skin of the arm was trans- 
ferred to the place required. 

But the author of the most elaborate 
work on this subject, as well as the ablest 
practitioner of the art at that period, was 
Gaspar Taliacozzo, a name, which, if origi- 
nally spelled T'agliacozzo, as is not unlike- 
ly, would seem to have some ludicrous affin- 
ity to his favourite profession. He is better 
known, however, by that of Taliacotius. 
He was professor of anatomy at Bologna, 
and his book, printed at Venice in 1597, 
contains a detailed account of his method 
of operation, which was similar to that 
abovementioned. He dissected a portion 
of the skin, not the flesh, as has been some- 
times supposed, of the arm, and applied it 
to the remains of the nose, which were 
first pared with the knife. The arm was 
confined immovably to the face for twelve 
days, when the part of the skin, which had 
been left continuous with the arm, was cut 
through, the patient released from his un- 
comfortable posture, and the nostrils prop- 
erly modelled. He describes the peculiar- 
ities of four sorts of skin, as occurring in 
different parts of the body, and supposes 
that of the arm to be best adapted to sup- 
ply the loss of the lips and nose; that of 
the ears is to be supplied by the skin im- 
mediately behind them. The skin of the 
forehead he expressly rejects, as alien to 
the nose, and not to be commodiously join- 
ed to that part when defective. He takes 
notice also of the shrinking of the artifi- 
cial nose, and directs the surgeon rather to 
take too much than too little skin. A 
fac-simile of one of the engravings con- 
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tained in this work, representing the 
posture to which the patient was confined 
for twelve days, is given by Mr Carpue, 
and “ will assist the reader,” as he well ob- 
serves, “in appreciating the patience of 
those who submitted to the Italian method.” 
After the death of Taliacotius, which hap- 
pened in 1599, the operation was occa- 
sionally practised by his disciple, John 
Baptist Cortesi, who tells us, “ that by the 
assistance of God, he had made such profi- 
ciency in the art, as to repair not a few 
noses, both in Sicily and other places.” 
But it soon fell into disuse in Italy, ina 
great measure perhaps for want of oppor- 
tunities, nor does it appear to have been 
practised at all beyond the confines of Italy, 
even in the time of Taliacotius, except in a 
single instance at Lausanne, which is men- 
tioned by Hildanus. Some later writers 
have treated the operation either as alto- 
gether fabulous, or, if practicable, too cruel 
to be attempted. Mr Carpue considers the 
coldness of the climate north of Italy an 
obstacle to its success, and a cause of its 
rejection. He states as a reason for the 
ridicule, which has been directed against 
the doctrines of Taliacotius, that they have 
been usually confounded with those of the 
Sympathetic Doctors, who flourished soon 
after his time. 

Whether these reformers really under- 
stood the theory of their own cures is un- 
certain. Probably like many charlatans 
of the same period they imposed upon them- 
selves, as well as their patients. Their 
practice, as it regarded the wound itself, 
was exactly that of the present day in 
similar cases. They brought its edges to- 
gether and retained them steadily in that 
position by means of strips of some adhe- 
sive plaster. They never removed the 
dressings till the wound was healed, which, 
as is now well known, happens under such 
circumstances within a short period, a few 
days, or when the wound is small, a few hours. 
But as this alone would have been a great 
deal too simple either for the doctors or their 
patients, they carefully applied their bal- 
sams, styptics, or ointments to the axe or 
sword which had inflicted the wound, with 
which they supposed it to have acertain sym- 
pathy, This doctrine of the sympathies 
and antipathies of different objects in na- 
ture, they carried to an absurd length, 
and their writings abound with marvellous 
fables in support of it. There is a story, 
which may illustrate this notion, in Van 
Helmont, whose works, with those of Robert 
Fludd, and not those of Taliacotius, are re- 
ferred to in the satirical lines which have 
been probably suggested to most of our 
readers by the title of this article. The 
story from Van Helmont is as follows : 


A gentleman of Brussels, who had lost his nose 
in battle, repaired to Tagliacozzo, a surgeon of Bo- 
logna, to have his nose restored; and as he dread- 
ed to have the incision made in his own arm, a 
labouring man was found, who, for a remuneration, 
suffered the nose to be taken from his arm. About 
thirteen months after his return to Brussels, the 
udscititious nose suddenly became cold, and after 





been investigated, it was discovered, that at the 
same moment in which the nose grew cold, the la- 
bourer at Bologna expired. Persons still living at 
Brussels were eye-witnesses of this transaction. 

If any one is willing to grant that the 
nose was actually extracted from the arm 
of a labourer, and that the original owner 
died at Bologna of old age, we should think 
the analogy of grafts, as shown by the mod- 
ern discoveries in vegetable physiology, 
very much in favour of Van Helmont’s ac- 
count of the matter. 

Our author further remarks, that the doc- 
trines of Taliacotius have been coupled 
with certain accounts of the reunion of 
divided parts, which were current in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, with 
the truth or falsehood of which, in reality, 
they had nothing to do. 

A remarkable story of this kind is quot- 
ed by Mr Carpue, from Fioravanti’s “ Se- 
crets of Surgery,” and one still more extra- 
ordinary is related by M. Garengeot, a 
French military surgeon of high reputation. 

Inthe month of September, 1724, a soldier of the 
regiment of Conti, coming out of l’Epee Royale, 
from an inn in the corner of the street peg ee 
was attacked by one of his comrades, and in the 
struggle, had his nose bitten off, so as to remove al- 
most all the cartilaginous part. His adversary, 
perceiving that he had a bit of flesh in his mouth, 
spat it out into the gutter, and endeavoured to crush 
it, by trampling on it. The soldier, who on his 
part was not less eager, took up the end of his nose 
and threw it into the shop of M. Galin, a brother 
practitioner of mine, while he ran after his adver- 
sary. During this time, M. Galin examined the 
nose, which had been thrown into his shop, and as 
it was covered with dirt, he washed it at the well. 
The soldier returning to be dressed, M. Galin wash- 
ed his wound and face, which were covered with 
blood, with a little warm water, and then put the 
extremity of the nose into this Hquor to heat ita 
little. Having, in this manner, cleansed the 
wound, M. Galin now put the nose into its natural 
situation, and retained it there by means of. an ag- 
glutinating plaster and bandage. Next day the 
union appeared to have taken place; and on the 
fourth day, I myself dressed him, with M. Galin, and 
saw that the extremity of the nose was perfectly 
united, and cicatrized. 

Before the natural aptitude of divided 
parts to unite was well understood, these 
and similar stories were regarded as ridicu- 
lous fictions... But experience has taught 
modern physiologists, that such accounts 
are by no means so improbable. It is now 
well known that small parts, as lips and 
ears, which have been so nearly divided 
from the trunk as to remain hanging only 
by a small slip, will frequently unite again, 
if replaced and retained in exact contact, 
for a few days. It has also been satisfac- 
torily shown that certain parts of brute 
animals will unite with the same, or even 
other animals. Thus the spur of a cock 
can be made to grow on his comb, or upon 
the leg of ahen. Mr John Hunter suc- 
ceeded in making a human tooth unite 
with the comb of a cock. Somme physiolo- 
gists have still doubted, however, whether 
a part of the human body can be restored 
after it has been entirely separated; but 
we think unreasonably, even if the trans- 
plantation of teeth be set aside, as not 
being a sufficient proof of a real vas- 





a few days dropped off in a state of putrefaction. 
The cause of this unexpected occurrence having 


cular union. We have witnessed the re- 


union of small parts of the skin, after com- 
plete separation and in circumstances not 
the most favourable. And there are sever- 
al well attested instances of the successful 
reunion of divided parts, in modern times, 
one of which at least, is quite equal to the 
accounts extracted above. It was publish- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1814, by Dr W. Balfour 
and is thus quoted by our author. 


On the 10th day of June in the year 1814, two 
men came into my shop about eleven o’clock, fore- 
noon; one of whom, George Pedie, a house car- 
penter, had a handkerchief wrapped round his left 
hand, from which blood was dropping slowly. 
Upon uncovering the hand, I found one half of the 
index (fore finger) wanting. I asked him what had 
become of the amputated part. He told me he 
had never looked for it, but believed it would be 
found where the accident happened. I immediate- 
ly despatched Thomas Robertson, the man that ac- 
companied the patient, to search for and bring the 
piece. During his absence I examined the wound, 
and found that it began near the upper end of the 
second phalanx on the thumb side, and terminated 
about half an inch lower on the opposite side. The 
amputated piece, as measured by the patient him- 
self, was an inch and a half long on the thumb side, 
and an inch on the other. The wound was inflict- 
ed in the cleanest manner, by one stroke of a hatch- 
et, and terminated in an acute point. In about 
five minutes, as nearly as I can guess, Robertson 
returned with the piece of finger, which was white 
and cold; and I remarked to Dr Reid, who was 
present, that it looked like a bit of candle. With- 
out the loss of a moment, I poured a stream of cold 
water on both wounded surfaces, to wash away 
the blood from the one, and any dirt, which might 
be adhering, from the other. I then applied, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the wounded surfa- 
ces to each other, expressing a confident expecta- 
tion that reunion would take place. * * * On the 
12th (two days after); <ié*patient, under the influ- 
ence of the ridicule of his acquaintances for giving 
the least credit to my assurances, applied to anoth- 
er practitioner. This gentleman represented the im- 
propriety of any other person meddling with the case. 
But prepossessed with the belief that he carried 
about a piece of dead matter only, tied to the stump 
of his finger, the man insisted on having the ban- 
dages removed, which was done accordingly. Thus 
were nearly rendered abortive my attempts at the 
reunion of the parts, and the profession deprived 


powers of Nature to repair injuries, is inferior to 
none in the annals of the healing art. But, fortu- 
nately, Nature had been too busy for even this 
early interference to defeat her purpose. Adhe- 
sion had already taken place. * * * I saw the pa- 
tient on the 4th of July, when the reunion of the 
parts was complete. The finger in fact is the 
handsomest the man has, and has recovered both 
heat and sensation. 


These circumstances are attested by affi- 
davits of Pedie, Robertson, and Dr Reid. 
When, in addition to this relation, we 
consider that the accident mentioned by 
Fioravanti, happened in the warm and dry 
climate of Africa, in which wounds of all 
kinds heal with a rapidity altogether aston- 
ishing to a surgeon accustomed to the grad- 
ual processes of Nature in more northern 
regions, we shall be inclined to regard his 
account as very well worthy of credit. In 
the mean time, we recommend to our read- 
ers, in case of any accidental amputation 
of small parts of the body, to preserve the 
divided part, since the attempt to unite if 
cannot possibly do any harm, and if suc- 
cessful will prevent a more tedious and 
painful process. 





of a fact, which, as demonstrating the wonderful . 
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We come next to the consideration of 
the physiological principles, upon which the 
success of the nasal operation depends. By 
a law common to all animated bodies, every 
injury done to them gives rise to certain 
processes, whose ultimate tendency is to re- 
pair damage, and compensate loss. These 
processes are according to the nature of 
the subject, or the injury done to it, either 
simple and effectual, or violent and tedious, 
sometimes to a degree incompatible with 
the continuance of life. They are in gen- 
eral more successful, in proportion as the 
subject is lower in the scale of animation. 
Thus the vegetable kingdom is able to sup- 
port much more severe injuries than the ani- 
mal. Its powers in this respect are exemplifi- 
ed in the curious experiment, in which a tree 
is made to flourish, when entirely cut up 
from its roots, by first inarching, or incor- 
porating its branches with two others, one 
on each side of it. They are also matters 
of every day experience in the common 
operations of grafting, girdling, &c. The 
lower orders of animals again, are much 
superior to the higher in this particular. 
Even those animals, which resemble man so 
much in their organization that they have 
been placed in the same zoologicai class, 
excel him in the power of supporting inju- 
ries, when unassisted by art. These com- 
pensating or defensive operations of nature, 
again, are more successful in proportion to 
the simplicity of the injury. One of the 
most simple is of course the mere solution 
of continuity, such as happens in wounds 
made with a clean and sharp instrument. 
Instinct teaches brute animals to remove the 
blood from wounds of this kind and keep 
the edges in as close contact as possible by 
licking them; and observation led the an- 
cient surgeons to a similar process. They 
washed the wound and retained it carefully 


closed till nature had accomplished the ad- | 


hesion, and this they termed the “ union by 
the first intention.” In cases where the 
edges, on account of their lacerated, or con- 
tused state, or from considerable loss of 
substance, cannot be placed in exact con- 


tact the healing process is different. A | 


number of minute fleshy bodies, or, as 
they are now called, granulations, sprout 
from every part of the surface of the 
wound, which increasing and uniting, fill 
up the spaces between its edges. The 


original amount of space is also much di- | 


minished by the tendency of those granu- 
lations to contract after they have united 
with each other, and thus draw together 
the divided parts from which they origin- 
ate. This may serve as a sketch of the 
manner in which “ union by the second in- 
tention” is accomplished. The false phi- 
losophy of the middle ages, whose uniform 
tendency was to make men think on all 
subjects and act on ail occasions as absurd- 
ly as possible, induced the surgeons of those 
days to obstruct the simple adhesion of 
wounds by ointments and balsams, and com- 
pel nature to have recourse to her dernier 
resort of granulation. Of the restoration 





improvements in surgery which have result- 
ed from it, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that since surgeons began to content 
themselves with being the servants and in- 
terpreters of nature, their art has been 
continually and rapidly advancing. 

The application of these physiological 
principles to the restoration of deficient 
parts, will be seen in the account of Mr 
Carpue’s cases, from which we shall detain 
the reader only by a remark on the endur- 
ing nature of medical prejudices. Although | 
two centuries have elapsed since the knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of simple adhesion 
was restored, and though it is one which 
we should imagine the experience of every 
child, who puts his wounded finger into his | 
mouth, would be sufficient to teach him; yet 
the domestic use of irritating applications is 
still by no means unfrequent, and there are 
few probably of our readers, who have not | 
known instances in which Riga balsam has 
obtained the credit of promoting a result | 
which in reality it had only retarded. 

It is to the credit of the operation that! 
the subject in neither of the following in- | 
stances was the most favorable. The first | 
was an officerin his Britannic Majesty’s | 
army. The loss had been caused by the | 
injudicious use, or more properly, abuse of | 
mercury, which had been exhibited for the 
cure of an affection of the liver. “He had 
lost “the whole front of the nose, a small | 
portion of the alw, or sides of the nostrils, 
excepted. The nasal bones were entire. 
Mr Carpue of course had some hesitation 
at first about performing the operation in a 
case of this kind; but after satisfying him- 
self, by a few incisions, about the remain- 
ing sides, that the parts were then tolera- 
bly healthy, he made the necessary prepa- 
rations, and on the 23d of October, 1814, 
performed the operation. We shall abridge 
his account of it, omitting those details, 
which are interesting only to the profess- 
‘ionalreader. A model of the intended nose | 
was first made with a thin sheet of wax. | 
This, after being flattened, was applied to | 
the forehead of the patient, and the outline | 
drawn round it on the skin with red paint. 
The figure thus described, nearly resembled, 
as appears by an annexed plate, that of the | 
ace of spades on a playing-card, turned | 
upside down, the point, or apex, of the fig- | 
| ure being placed between the eyes. The. 
portion of skin, thus marked out, was then | 
dissected off from the forehead, leaving on- | 
ly a small slip of it still attached at the 
root of the nose. It was then twisted 
round, folded down, and its edges inserted 
into incisions previously made at the bot- 
tom and on each side of the remains of the 
former nose, and confined in that position. 
The twist was necessary in order that the 
' surface of the skin, which had been exter- | 
nal in its natural situation on the forehead, | 
should still continue so in its new location. | 
The nostrils were distended with lint, and | 
the edges of the wound in the forehead | 
brought as near as possible together, by | 
strips of sticking plaster. The whole ope- | 
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| is a nose !” 


fifteen minutes. It was painful during that 
time, but the patient seems never to haye 
suffered any thing of consequence, after 
the dressings were applied, or during the 
progress of the cure. ‘The reader will per- 
ceive that the new parts, after this pro- 
cess, were expected to unite with the old 
by simple adhesion, while the wound in the 
forehead, was of necessity left to be healed 
by the second intention. The dressings 
were not removed till the third day. ‘The 
result we shall give in our author’s own 
words. 


On the third day I took off the dressings. It will 
be supposed, that I felt exceedingly anxious on this 
occasion, for thoughI had every reason to expect 
a(ihesion, it was possible that it had not taken place. 
The parts however adhered; and I had the high 
satisfaction to hear the officer, before alluded to, 
exclaim, from the foot of the bed, ‘My G—d, there 
Adhesion, agreeably with my most 
sanguine hopes, bad taken place in every part; and 
the nose was of the same colour with the face. 
Meantime it was perfectly flat, and rose and fell 
with every inspiration and expiration. 

This flatness was afterwards remedied by 
the formation of granulations within the 
nose. Every thing went on well till the 
seventh day, when the patient exercised 
his mouth so freely upon a favourite dish, 
as to endanger the loss of the organ, which 
he had taken such pains to acquire. The 
motion of his lips tore asunder small parts 
of the newly united surfaces. The acci- 
dent, however, proved trifling. The follow- 
ing day he nearly fainted, from his room 
having been kept too warm—*“ the face lost 
its colour, and the nose with it,” but both 
were revivified by proper ventilation. On 
the ninth day, the nose became dropsical, 
and swelled to an alarming size, but this 
afterwards gradually disappeared. Some 
months after, it was beautified by some 
additional dissection. The scar in the fore- 
head was reduced, by the contraction of the 
granulations, to an inconsiderable extent. 
Our author adds, in conclusion, that the 
nose was improving every day, and if his 
annexed plate is a correct representation, 
we must admit, that it was already very 
respectable. 

The second operation was performed at 
the request of his Royal Highness, the 
Prince Regent, upon an officer who had 
lost a part of his cheek and nose, as well 
as an arm, at the battle of Albuera, in 
Spain, while rescuing one of the colours of 
his regiment from the enemy. It differed 
somewhat from the former in particulars, 
which it is not necessary to notice in a 
work of this kind. Considerable difficulty 
arose from the loss of substance from the 
cheek, but this was surmounted, and the 
final result appears to have been satisfac- 
tory. 

We think Mr Carpue entitled to much 
credit for his enterprise in attempting, and 
diligence and zeal in conducting to a suc- 
cessful termination, these singular opera- 
tions. It is not likely that they will ever 
be very common in civilized Europe or 
America, but as serving to illustrate the 


of the proper practice in such cases we | ration, excepting the application of some | extent of the compensating powers of na- 
have spoken above; of the extent of the | bandages, &c. was completed in exactly ture, they may, notwithstanding, be as use~ 
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ful in a practical, as they are Curious ina 
physiological point of view. 





Note.—Since the above was written the nasal 
operation has been successfully performed by Dr S. 
urd of Charlestown, Massachusetts. 





Sayings and Doings. A Series of Sketches 
from Life. Philadelphia, 1824, 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Tus work consists of four different tales, 
each intended as a sort of practical commen- 
tary on some common proverb. Hence the 
name of the book. “Sayings” are attempt- 
ed to be illustrated by “ doings,”—-proverbs 
by experience,—“ wise saws” by “ modern 
instances.” We donot think this mode of 
choosing a text to be explained, or a cer- 
tain point to be proved, the best calculated 
in the world, for a free, unshackled display 
of the genius of a writer of novels and 
tales. The author before us, however, has 
very wisely taken care not to subject him- 
self te much restraint by his plan. He 
does not obtrude his proverb on us in the 
course of the narrative, but goes on to tell 
his story in a most amusing manner, and 
when he has done, he gives us, in the last 
line or sentence, some good old saw, print- 
ed in small capitals, which the reader 
thereby perceives to be the end and moral of 
what he has been reading. Without the 
concluding paragraph of each tale, and the 
information given in the general preface of 
the book, it might not, perhaps, have been 
easy to discover that the author’s plan was 
such as it is:—and this we consider so much 
in his praise. 

The first story in the book is called “ Dan- 
vers ;” and it seems to us to possess more 
of the characteristics of a Tale (properly 
so called), than -any one in the book. It 
gives a very animated, bold, and true pic- 
ture of an amiable and happy family, sud- 
denly raised from competency to vast 
wealth; and of the disappointments, the 
cares, the vexation, the jealousies, the new 
passions and desires, produced by the 
change. The maxim hereby illustrated, is 
that “ Too much of a good thing is good 
for nothing.” 

The next story, called “ The Friend of 
ihe Family,” is, in its structure and charac- 
ters, much more in the common, not to say 
hackneyed, style of novel writing, than the 
last mentioned. We do not know, however, 
that the mass of novel readers will not con- 
sider it as interesting as any in the book. 
A proud nobleman, with his amiable son, 
(the hero of the tale), a pious and exempla- 
ry country clergyman, with his charming 
daughter (the heroine), and an attorney 
(the agent of the aforesaid nobleman, and 
“the Friend of the Family),” which attor- 
ney, like all other attorneys in novels, is 
plausible, cunning, shrewd, and knavish— 
these constitute the dramatis persone ; 
and they are set to work to prove the truth 
of the proverb, “ All is not gold which 
glitters.” The amiable son of the proud 
nob!eman has, of course, fallen in love with 


gyman,—the knavish attorney, the trusted 

“friend of the family,” in his intercourse 

with the son, encourages the attachment, 

and even urges him to attempt an elope- 

ment; whilst in his letters to the father, 

he does all in his power to fan the prejudi- 

ces, the latter had conceived against the 

connexion, most grossly misrepresenting 

the clergyman, as selfish and designing, and 

his daughter as gross and vulgar. Divers 

and heart-rending are the crosses and dis- 
appointments thus thrown in the way of our 
lovers, by the pride aud passion of one fa- 
ther, and the delicacy of the other. It 
happens, however, that the nobleman acci- 
dentally becomes acquainted with the cler- 
gyman and his daughter—he, meanwhile, 
being unknown to them. He finds that his 
son is not so very wrong in his judgment, 
and opens his eyes to the falsehoods of the 
attorney. This leads to proper investiga- 
tions—all the knavery of this smooth, in- 
sinuating friend ef the family is brought to 
light; and probatum est, that “ All is not 
gold, which glitters.” 

The next story is called “ Merton,” 
which is the longest, and we suspect was 
considered by the author, his best effort. 
“ °Twixt cup and lip there is many a slip,” 
is the text to be enforced. The author’s 
spirited manner of writing is perhaps more 
fully displayed here, than in any one of his 
tales. We are not sure, however, that 
some more fastidious readers, will not be 
reminded of another of the wise saws, about 
which he has just read, viz. “ that toomuch 
of a good thing is good for nothing.” There 
is a little, little too much of the same sort 
of incidents. Merton, the hero, is ever and 
anon on the point of tasting the extreme 
of happiness,—when the cup slips, he is 
precipitated to the depths of misery ; from 
which again he is no less unexpectedly re- 
lieved. At one moment he is half married 
to the girl of his heart,—who had consent- 
ed to run away with him,—when the cere- 
mony is interrupted by the unlucky arrival 
of the mother of the runaway lady, and a 
posse of relatives; then, he is within an ace 
of being hanged for murder, and the rope 
is tied about his neck, when Jack Ketch is 
disappointed of the rest of his work, by a 
person’s galloping up to the foot of the gal- 
lows, who turns out to be the very individ- 
ual suspected to be murdered. Now we 
attend our hero to Newgate for debt ;—and 
presently we are with him in the supposed 
possession of seven thousand a year, and 
driving to Paris in hisown coach and four ; 
—and then again it is discovered that this 
comfortable fortune had been paid to him 
through a mistake of the person, or rather 
through a mistake of his relationship to the 
testator, and that in fact, it was all intend- 
ed for a half-brother, whose existence Mer- 
ton has now the pleasure of discovering for 
the first time in his life. We doubt, that 
these extreme vibrations are too often re- 
peated. When we see a man thus continu- 


must needs grow fainter, and in spite of 
ourselves, we often feel a lurking disposi- 





the charming daughter of the worthy cler- 


ally the football of fortune, our sympathy 


it is difficult for us to conceive of a man’s 

being forever unfortunate in all situations, 

without suspecting him of some want of 
foresight, or prudence, or decision; and it 

is next to impossible for an author so to 

direct the conduct of his hero, that he shall 

always be passing from vexation to vexa- 

tion, from disappointment to disappointment, 

without betraying in that conduct, traits 

of character which tend to diminish our re- 

spect for the hero himself; and of course, 

our sympathy in his fate. 

The book terminates with “ Martha, the 

Gypsey,” avery short, but well narrated 

tale of superstition. We should hardly 

think of resorting to fictions of this sort, 

which do not even pretend to describe the 

ordinary and natural course of human 

events, for the purpose of illustrating those 

common maxims, which are supposed to be 

the result of long observation of the world, 

as actually, and in matter of fact it exists. 

Nor do we see very distinctly how the ad- 

ventures or achievements of Martha, the 

Gypsey, prove the truth of the maxim, “ See- 

ing is believing.” The author assures us 

he received this information from an eye- 

witness of the fact. That friend might 

have maintained that “ Seeing is believing,” 

—but the author and his readers may with 

equal propriety allege that “hearing and 
reading of a fact, is not seeing it.” We do 
not, however, mean to condemn tales of 
this sort. They have their interest; if 
well conceived and powerfully told, they 
must have their interest. We may reason 
with ourselves about their improbability, 
and convince ourselves by dint of argument, 
that, in point of fact, the affairs of this world 
are not influenced by beings of another 
state, or by those of our own state endowed 
with different powers from the rest of us; 
yet that such things may be-—that they 
are possible—that wesee nothing to pre- 
vent their happening—this will be enough 
to secure an interest for tales of this sort, 
when the world shall have gone on analy- 
zing and philosophizing for many a century 
more. But we will avail ourselves of the 
incidental mention of this subject, to give 
a single passage from our author, as con- 
taining his own defence of “ Martha, the 
Gypsey,” and as affording an imperfect idea 
of the lively and forcible manner in which 
he is often wont to speculate. 

It is, I find, right and judicious most carefully and 
publicly, to disavow a belief in supernatural Visit- 
ings; but it will be long before I become either so 
wise or so boldas to make any such unqualified 
declaration. I am not weak enough to imagine 
myself surrounded by spirits and phantoms, or 
jostling through a crowd of spectres, as I walk the 
streets; neither do I give credence to all the idle 
tales of ancient dames, or frightened children, 
touching such matters: but when I breathe the air, 
and see the grass grow under my feet, I cannot 
but feel that He who gives me power to inhale the 
one, or stand erect upon the other, has also the 
power to use, for special purposes, such means and 
agency as he, in his wisdom, may see fit; and 
which, in point of fact, are not more incomprehen- 
sible to us, than the very simplest effects which we 
every day witness, arising from unknown causes. 

Philosophers may pore, and in the might of their 
littleness, and the erudition of their ignorance, de- 





tion to laugh at his mishaps. The fact is, 
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velope and disclose, argue and discuss ; but when 
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the sage, who sneers at the possibility of ghosts, 
will explain to me the doctrine of attraction and 
gravitation, or tell me why the wind blows, why 
the tides ebb and flow, or why the light shines—ef- 
fects perceptible by all men—then will I admit the 
justice of his incredulity—then will I join the ranks 
of the incredulous. However, a truce with my 
views and reflections: proceed we to the narrative. 

The author tells us in his preface, that 
if encouraged by the success of this effort, 
he shall probably furnish us with more 
works of the same sort. We have no doubt 
his reception by the public will be suffi- 
ciently flattering to secure the fulfilment of 
this conditional pledge; and that we shall 
be furnished with more “Sayings and Do- 
ings.” We shall be the last to regret this, 
for, notwithstanding the faults in the struc- 
ture of some of his stories to which we have 
alluded,—we look upon the author as a 
spirited, animated, and correct writer,—as 
a man of sense, and at the same time, one 
of good wit,—and above all, as one who has 
actually seen, studied, and learned the 
world, especially those classes in its society 
which he undertakes to describe. 








MISCELLANY: 





SUMMER. 


THE successive changes of the year are 
generally regarded by periodical essayists, 
as themes well calculated to interest their 
readers; indeed, in most literary journals 


which do not strictly confine themselves to | 


what are called,—sometimes by a sad mis- 
nomer,—reviews, such subjects recur almost 
as regularly as the seasons. Nor is this at 
all surprising ; let these descants be sung 
as often as they may, the theme can nei- 
ther be trite, nor seem to be so, if he who 
has chosen it, aims only at the portraiture 
of his own feelings, and the simple expres- 
sion of those thoughts, which the changes 
in the world without, and the world within 
him, naturally excite. 

The Spring is of all others the favorite 
theme of song; most writers of imagina- 
tion or sentiment, have, in one form or an- 
other, endeavoured to paint its various beau- 
ty, and speak of the influence of peace and 
joy, which every heart then receives with 
glad welcome, if it ever opens to any emo- 
tions that do not belong to the lowest parts 
of our animal nature. There is indeed in 
this season of universal renovation, when 
all the beings that people earth and air, and 
all that is given them for food or habitations, 


awaken at once into life and loveliness ;—_ 
when the fields put on their robes of beau- | 


ty, and the gentle breezes are redolent of 
perfume and melody and vernal freshness, 
and all created existence seems to sing 


its song of thankfulness and hope,—there | 


comes indeed, with this season of beauty 
and promise to most persons, a momentary 
sense of undoubting and shadowless peace, 
a clearness and tranquillity of spirit, and, if 
I may so speak, an opening into flower, of 
joys and hopes we knew not of,—that the 
heart may feel deeply, but language cannot 
adequately express. Still, I cannot but 


think,—perhaps because it is now with us, 
—that Summer is almost equally deserving 
of grateful notice. Spring is the season of 
promise, but the fulfilment comes with Sum- 
mer; and this point of difference between 
the seasons I certainly regard as altogether 
to the advantage of Summer. I donot for- 
get that the world thinks, or pretends to 
think, that anticipation always promises 
profusely, while the actual good is a sad 
niggard in redeeming her word; but, nei- 
ther do I forget, that 1 have all the right, 
which my own experience can give, to be- 
lieve there are more instances of exception 
to this rule, than of conformity with it; 
therefore I love enjoyment better than an- 
ticipation,—Summer better than Spring. 
‘‘ The earliest offspring of the year” comes 
arrayed in a garniture of rich blossoms, of 
| beauty as various and brilliant, as if the 
| rainbow had crumbled and fallen, and sow- 





ed itself as seed in the earth; her tresses | 


‘are wreathed with flowers of all hues and 
| forms, her breath is a mingling of odorous 
sweets, and her pathway over the fields is 
|marked by the upspringing of their love- 
\liest ornaments. 
iflowers too, and with them she has her 
fruits; her airs move as gently, and bring 
a freshness far more welcome; they sigh 





| through her laden trees, and play with the | 


‘fluttering petals of her full blown roses, 


}and bear away a perfume that is yet more | 


| delightful, because with it there is a cool- 
| ness that tempers the fervour of her sun. 


| Charms only, which she has in common 


| with the Spring; she has others which are 
wholly her own. Itis not until the warmer | 


months have come, and the fervours of the 
sun are fully disclosed, that we learn to ap- 
_preciate fairly, and fully to enjoy the morn- 
ing and evening coolness. 
Spring day contrasts its animating glow 


} 


seems to linger in the darkness, because 
the hours of sunshine are yet too few and 
feeble wholly to overcome his influence. 
But when Summer is established, the breath 
of morning only invigorates and prepares 
fora day of not unpleasant languor; and 
| the renovating coolness of evening brings 
| with it positive delight. Wehave few days 
of intense heat; but be it as hot as it will, 
1 do not know many things more pleasant, 
than to lie upon the green sward, where 
the unmitigated ardours of the sun have 
not yet fallen, and listen to the cooling mu- 
sic of the rippling brook, and lazily watch 
the dancing leaves as they playfully toss the 
sunbeams from one to the other, and down 
to the still fresh grass. We have too, in 
Summer, those showers, than which there 





i 


their black volumes together, and hang 
their gold and purple skirts around the ho- 
rizon in all wild and graceful forms, as if to 


decorate with fitting tapestry, the arch of 


heaven. The heavy rain comes slowly 


until the fire bursts from its dwelling, and 
then falls in torrents, as if the imprisoned 





waters had escaped, when the lightning 


flash rent asunder the dark mass ;—and the 
angry voice of thunder calls from cloud te 
cloud, from hili to hill, from heaven to 
earth, as if to bid man be still, and gaze 
with silent reverence, while He who rides 
upon the whirlwind passes by. 

We have, to be sure, some days of such 
fierce and exhausting heat, that all sense 
of enjoyment or of action, is lost in univer- 
sal debility, if not in pain; these days are 
uncomfortable enough, I grant, and it some- 
times happens that even the shadows of 
night appear to take away only the light of 
day, and leave its burning heat. But such 
days come very seldom, and when they do 
they are much less disugreeable,—at least to 








But Summer has her | 


But I love the Summer not for those. 


A beautiful | 


with the coldness of the night; Winter. 


is nothing more beautiful or sublime. Right | 
well do I love to see the distant clouds roll | 


me,—than those chiliy, misty, blue-devil 

days of Spring, which are perpetually re- 
| curring, to shake the leaves from the trees, 
'and pinch to death every bud of promise, 
/and turn one’s face ten times more blue 
than the damp sky, and, which is worst of 
all, almost make one despair of Summer. 
‘In short, I think the Spring may well be 
compared to a budding rose-bush ;—beauti- 
ful, very beautiful indeed ;—but we are per- 
petually looking to see this beauty expand 
into perfection, and we now and then find 
our fingers pricked unexpectedly with sting- 
ing thorns; while Summer is rather an 
orange-tree in full bloom and _ bearing. 
The blossoms, which we could almost think 
woven of a snow-wreath, exhale delicious 
fragrance, and cluster round more delicious 
|truit; and we gladly forgive the rich per- 
fume, even if it happens to breathe upon 
/us with sickening intensity. 

I have rather spoken with reference to 
that division of the seasons which we have 
| taken by descent, but which is wholly in- 
'applicable here. It became established in 
England, and there has some foundation in 
nature. There, Winter does not fairiy set in 
until December, and by March, the Spring 
has begun to clothe the vegetable world 
with living green. The heats of the Sum- 
‘mer have fled by September, and mild 
| Autumn gives ample leisure for harvesting 
the fruits of fields or groves. Very diffe- 
‘rent from all this, is the course of our sea- 
‘sons. The vegetable world is smitten with 
universal death, quite as early as Novem- 
'ber, and the frosts and storms of Winter 
|begin. April hardly dissolves her icy 
' chains, and so long does “ Winter linger in 
the lap of Spring,” we need the fires and 
clothes, and all the appliances of January, 
quite into May. We have inherited the 
proverb, that “ April showers bring May 
flowers,” but our April showers are occa- 
sionally made of snow, and our May flow- 
ers are neither the sweetest nor the bright- 
est. We have, indeed, but one month of 
pure Spring; beautiful June. July, Avu- 
gust, and September, are clearly Summer 
months, for they have all the attributes, 
rood and bad, which were ever thought to 
belong to Summer. We have, therefore, 
nothing left for Autumn, but October, and 
though we may sometimes add a little of Sep- 
tember or of November, we quite as often 
find our dog days united to the Winter’s 


| 
} 


} 
} 








snows by no better Autumn than can be 
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made out of a string of cold days and colder 
showers. Still, I like our climate; “ with 
all thy faults, I love thee still.” _ Our sea- 
sons are apt to have a pretty decided char- 
acter; our Winter is, to be sure, rather 
long and severe, but it gives infinite zest to 
the comfort of a good fire shining upon the 
bright faces of our best friends. Of the 
Spring and Summer I have said enough ; 
and as to Autumn, who will deny that some 
of our October days yield in brilliant beau- 
ty to no daysof any season, in any climate. 
The English Spring is longer than ours, 
but what little we have is as good as any of 
theirs. We have all heard of the*French- 
man, who passed a yearin England, and on 
his return said the year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-four foul days, and one 
doubtful. This was rather too bad; for, if 
we may rely upon scientific journals, they 
have almost as many sunshiny days as their 
French neighbours, though the sunshine is 
not quite so bright. But what their Sum- 
mer occasionally is, and how they sometimes 
scold about it, 1 will tell your readers, by 
copying an amusing passage from a letter 
of Horace Walpole, which I happened to 
fall in with yesterday. 

“1 perceive the deluge fell upon you be- 
fore it reached us. It began here but on 
Monday last, and then rained near eight 
and forty hours without intermission. My 
poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. 
[ have had a fire these three days. In 
short, every Summer one Jives in a state of 
mutiny and murmur, and I have found the 
reason ; it is because we willafiect to have 
a Summer and we have no title to any 
such thing. Our Poets learnt their trade of 
the Romans, and so adopted the terms of 
their masters. They talk of shady groves, 
purling streams,-and cooling breezes, and 
we get sore throats and agues by attempt- 
ing to realize these visions. Master Da- 
mon writes a song, and invites Miss Chloe 
to enjoy the cool of the evening, and the 
deuce a bit have we of any such thing as a 
cool evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind, 
that makes Damon button up to the chin, 
and pinches Chloe’s nose till it is red and 
blue; and then they cry, This is a bad Sum- 
mer; asif we ever had any other. The 
best sun we have is made of Newcastle 
coal, and I am determined never to reckon 
upon any other. We ruin ourselves with 
inviting over foreign trees, and make our 
house clamber up hills to look at prospects. 
How our ancestors weuld laugh at us, who 
knew there was no being comfortable, un- 
less you had a high hill before your nose, 
and a thick warm wood at your back! 
Taste is too freezing a Commodity for us, 
and, you may depend upon it, will go out of 
fashion again.” X. 


POETRY. 








SUMMER WIND. 


It is a sultry day; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass, 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 


Scarce cools me. All is silent save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, | lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays it coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
Oh come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing theirgreen boughs about. He comes! 
Lo where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs 
And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath, a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other, glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 

B. 








To S****, wEeEPING. 


Why shouldst thou weep? no cause hast thou 
For one desponding sigh; 

No care has marked that polished brow, 
Nor dimmed thy radiant eye. 


Why shouldst thou weep? around thee glows 
The purple light of youth, 

And all thy looks the calm disclose 
Of innocence and truth. 


Nay, weep not while thy sun shines bright 
And cloudless is thy day, 

While past and present joys unite 
To cheer thee on thy way; 


While fond companions round thee move 
To youth and nature true, 

And friends whose looks of anxious love 
Thy every step pursue. 


Nay, weep not now—reserve thy tears, 
For that approaching hour, 

When o'er the scenes of other years 
The clouds of time shall lower. 


When thou, alas! no more canst see 
But in the realms above, 

The friends who ever looked on thee 
Unutterable love ! 


When some, thy fond companions now 
And constant to thy side, 

View thee with anger-darkening brow, 
Or cold repulsive pride? 


Or some, the faithful of that band, 
Bless thee with faltering breath, 
While from their lips thy trembling hand 
Wipes the chill dews of death. 


Nay, weep not now—reserve thy tears 
For that approaching day, 

When through the gradual lapse of years 
All joys have stolen away ; 





When Memory a wavering light 
Sheds dimly o’er the past, 

And Hope no longer veils from sight 
The horrors of the last. 


Nay, weep not then—let but the ray 
Of heavenly peace be thine, 

Glorious shall be thy summer's day, 
Unclouded its decline. 


Then Memory’s light, though dim, shall show 
How pure thy former years, 

While Hope her holiest ray shall throw, 
On realms beyond the spheres. 





A LAST WISH. 


When breath and sense have left this clay, 

In yon damp vault, oh! lay me not ! 

But kindly bear my bones away 

To some lone, green, and sunny spot ; 

Where few shall be the feet that tread 

With reckless haste about my grave ; 

And gently o’er my last, still bed 

To whispering winds the grass shall wave. 

The wild flowers too, I loved so well, 

Shall blow and breathe their sweetness there, 

And all around my grave shall tell, 

“She felt that nature’s face was fair.” 

And those that come because they loved 

The mouldering frame that lies below, 

Shall find their anguish half removed, 

While that sweet spot shall soothe their wo. 

The notes of happy birds alone 

Shall there disturb the silent air; 

And when the cheerful sun goes down, 

His beams shall linger longest there. 

And if,—when soft night breezes wake, 

Roving among the sleeping flowers, 

When dews their airy home forsake, 

To rest till morn in earthly bowers,— 

if then some dearer friend than all 

Steal to my grave to weep awhile, 

And happier hours awhile recall, 

And bid fond Memory beguile 

The tediousness of cherished grief— 

Faintly descried—a fading ray— 

My passing ghost shall breathe relief, 

And whisper—* Lingerer! come away !” 
AGNES. 








TO THE INFANT CHILDREN OF MRs *****, 
ABOUT TO EMBARK FOR EUROPE. 


Go, wingless cherubs! brighter skies, 
Ausonian heavens, may charm your eyes; 
But happier shores ye cannot find 

Than those ye now must leave behind. 


Ye dream not that the billowy sea, 

Sweet babes, must soon your cradle be; 
That the wild winds wil! lull your sleep, 
While wandering o’er the pathless deep. 


Yet O! there is a seraph form, 

Will watch ye in the midnight storm; 
And there’s a kindly Power above, 
Whose arms will circle ye with love. 


Then, dear ones, go: though tempests rave, 
Still shall ye harmless skim the wave ; 

And, floating like the Halcyon’s nest, 

On the dread deep securely rest. Ps. 


June, 1824. 





THE PARTING. 


O Lady! must I part from thee ? 

And wilt thou tempt the boundless sea? 
Wilt dare to climb the mountain wave— 
The treacherous currerit dare to brave ? 
Nay, think—and ask thy trembling heart, 
Ere yet thou hast resolved to part— 
Can there be safety in the deep? 

And canst thou leave me thus to weep? 


O <engnnic 
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But go: and mine, be mine the pain; _ 
Thy smile shall calm the boisterous main : 
And when thou'rt far removed from me, 

I still will think alone of thee. Pg. 





When the bright dreams of youth no more 
Shall fairy prospects round me throw, 
And poesy with happy tints 
No longer bids the landscape glow— 


When time has silvered o’er my head 
And frozen youthful fancy’s vein, 
O may a kindly current yet 
‘Within my heart unchilled remain! 


The feelings which I cherish there, 

Have long my dearest treasure been; 
But fate, relentless, bids me keep 

That treasure locked, that heart unseen. 


Bound by the spell, it vainly beats 

For one, who may not, must not know 
How faithful, warm, and true a pulse 

Will throb for her in weal and woe! 9s 





ean 


INTELLIGENCE. 








Tue interests of Cambridge College are, 
or should be, in a good measure identified 
with those of literature and all intellectual 
education. We cannot, therefore, doubt 
that the public will always be eager to 
learn all the circumstances which directly 
affect these important interests; nor can 
we any more doubt that they whose duty it 
is both to conduct and protect this venera- 
ble institution, will be ever disposed to 
avoid even the appearance of that reserve 
which tends to produce jealousy and feel- 
ings of unkindness, and frankly to acquaint 
the public, for whose use it exists, with its 
actual condition, its wants, its dangers, and 
prospects. With no further apology, and 
perhaps none was needed, we proceed to 
state, as matter of interesting intelligence, 
those circumstances respecting the Uni- 
versity which have lately occurred. 

It seems, that while there is the most 
general and universal acknowledgment, 
that the members of the Corporation, and 
the officers of the government fully merit 
the high respect and confidence which they 
enjoy, there exists also a pretty general 
belief that changes in the institutions of the 
College have become necessary. 

Reasoning from the nature of the case, 
one would readily conclude that this might 
be so. Universities, with all their institu- 
tions, fashions, and processes, are exceed- 
ingly apt to repose too quietly, while all 
things about them are in motion; they are 
naturally in stereotype. Hence, some have 
even thought that they were but as a strong 
anchor, which could hold the “ship of 
knowledge” fast to her moorings, while it 
was no part of their business or use, to act 
as sails and wafther onwards. This simili- 
tude may have some truth in foreign coun- 
tries, but it should be utterly falsified in 
our own. Past ages may have left many 
prejudices and absurdities in Oxford and in 
the elder CZmbridge, as in a sanctuary ; 
time may have stood still for them, or pass- 
ed by with little injury and less good; and 
there it may be considered wise to retain, 


through all ages, institutions and forms suit- 
ed only to the days of darkness in which 
they were invented. Nothing of this sort, 
and nothing approaching it, should be suf- 
fered here. If possible, let our Alma Ma- 
ter be preserved in perpetual youth. Let 
her advance with the progress of literature 
and of thought, aiming oniy to become what 
the spirit of the age demands; content to 
perform the uses required of her, actively 
and efficiently ; and distinctly recollecting, 
that her sole business is to teach valuable 
truth, to provide for her children a course 
of study and of discipline, which will give 
such culture to the intellectual powers, and 
lay up for future use such stores of know!l- 
edge, as shall send them forth into the 
world, prepared and disposed to be useful. 
Then we may indeed say to her, not only 
with filial affection, but in the spirit of 
prophecy, “ Esto perpetua.” 

At ameeting of the Overseers, July 24, 
1823, a Committee, of which the Hon. 
Judge Story was Chairman, was appointed 
to inquire into the state of the University, 
and to report thereon. A report was read 
on the 4th of May last, and taken into con- 
sideration at an adjourned meeting of the 
board, in the State House in Boston, on the 
ist of June. After much discussion, it was 
determined to let the whole matter lie for 
another year. This report may be consid- 
ered expressive of the vpinions of many 
gentlemen of our community, whose opin- 
ions must have all the weight which can be 
derived from their eminent intelligence and 
high standing in society; we would there- 
fore state briefly, what, we suppose, gentle- 
men whose views this report exhibits, de- 
sire. They would have the gradation of 
ranks, and the subordination of each to that 
above it, made more distinct, on the ground 
that the officers of the government would 
act with more efficiency, when they found 
themselves under a more immediate and 
inevitable responsibility. The President 
should be wholly exempted from ministe- 
rial duties—have an absolute veto upon all 
the boards and departments of the Univer- 
sity, and a visitatorial authority and duty 
with respect to the internal government of 
the College; and he is to be directly re- 
sponsible to the Corporation. Each Col- 
lege is to have its own executive board, to 
be formed from the Professors and Tutors, 
and to exercise all ministerial duties with 
respect to the residents within that College. 
The classes are to be so subdivided, that 
each scholar may be very thoroughly ex- 
amined ; all the Collegians are to be visited 
in their rooms, at nine o’clock, and all are 
to wear some very peculiar College garb to 
be made by the College tailor; and other 
plans are suggested for the purpose of im- 
proving the discipline of the University, and 
lessening the expenses of a College educa- 
tion. We should have premised, that this 
Report was printed but not published; it 
was, however, as we believe, extensively 
circulated; and was answered by “ Re- 


marks” purporting to be from “one lately 
a member of the Immediate Government of 





the College.” They are commonly ascrib- 








ed to a gentleman, whose intellectual 
strength and practised skill, both in con- 
troversy and in writing, are distinctly indi- 
cated in this little pamphlet. He assails 
the Report on the ground of its inconsist- 
ency; he says that the Committee aim at 
advantages essentially incongruous; that 
they would have a University, and yet ap- 
ply to it a mode of discipline and processes 
of instruction, fitted only to a College. or 
rather to a large School. But the stress of 
his argument lies against the exaltation of 
the Presidential office. This change, he 
thinks would necessarily tend to lessen 
the dignity, the honourable zeal, and the 
sense of responsibility of the subordinate 
officers. The President, says this writer, 
should be “ primus inter pares,” and an at- 
tempt to make him more than the first 
among his fellows, would probably cause 
the most important and essential duties of 
the officers of the College to be weakly 
and imperfectly discharged; because all 
those motives which could move them to 
“ high endeavours,” would be taken away. 
It is obvious that the changes which this 
gentleman would recommend are precisely 
opposite to the principal measures suggest- 
ed by the Committee. But our business is 
not to make an argument, to show whose 
plan we think best; we would only inform 
our readers what plans are in agitation. 
We have seena.third pamphlet,—not di- 
rectly connected with these two,—which is 
in fact a Memorial to the Corporation of 
the College, claiming for the members of 
the Immediate Government, an admission 
into that body. This claim is made on the 
ground of legal right, and is supported by 
many arguments drawn from expediency. 
As to the legal argument we can only say, 
it appears to us in the highest degree com- 
plete and satisfactory. We are able to 
find in it no flaw;—but understand that 
some gentlemen, whose opinions upon all 
law matters we should respect infinitely 
more than our own, say that the Memorial 
exhibits but one side; if this be so, the 
other side will doubtless appear in due sea- 
son. The question of expediency, as it re- 
spects the claim advanced in this Memo- 
rial, seems to us very similar to the princi- 
pal question in agitation between gentle- 
men who approve the plans proposed by the 
committee of the Overseers, and those who 
oppose them. The effective control of the 
University is now in the hands of certain 
gentlemen who are selected to become 
fellows of the College, but who, except 
from the office to which they are thus chos- 
en, have no connexion whatever with the 
College. The question,—shall it remain 
there or be restored to the members of the 
Immediate Government,—must soon be de- 
cided by the competent authorities. Cer- 
tain it is, that, as things now are, all the 
advantages are secured to the University, 
which can be derived from giving to the 
most distinguished and influential gentle- 
men in the vicinity of Boston, a strong, 
direct, and permanent interest in the well- 
being of the University. But it is no less 
certain that the officers of the institution 
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are made the mere officials of a separate 
and supreme body. Whether this be, on 
the whole, wise,—or likely to give the 
University a choice of officers among the 
first in intellect and literature in the coun- 
try,—or to secure the most zealous and effi- 
cient exertion of what abilities they may 
possess in promoting the best interests of 
the College,—many seem to doubt. So 
much must be trusted to these officers, 
and the reposing confidence in men is so 
apt to make them trust-worthy, we should 
hardly think it worth while to fear that 
these gentlemen would rob the College 
treasury, and give themselves undue sala- 
ries; and the time has almost past for sup- 
posing that scholars do or should or will 
live in such monkish seclusion as to know 
nothing of the world beyond their cells, 
and to be unfit to govern themselves. The 
system of checks and balances may be car- 
ried out,.to the extinction of far better 
motives than it can supply ;—and it must 
be a difficult task to provide for the College 
a supreme power, out of the College, and 
other than that body of Overseers who re- 
present the public, against which some 
weighty objections shall not lie. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


A Royal Society of Literature has been 
instituted in Great Britain within the last 
year. Its organization is’similar to that of 
the Royal Philosophical Society. The 
Bishop of St David’s is its President, and 
among its other oflice-bearers are many in- 
dividuals distinguished for birth and rank, 
and some for their literary eminence. 
There is a provision for the election, by the 
Council, of ten Royal Associates, who re- 
ceive from the king an annual aliowance 
of a hundred guineas, Among those who 
have received this distinction «re Mr Cole- 
ridge the poet, Mr Malthus, and Sir W. 
Ousely. At the late annual meeting of the 
Society, Mr Mitford, the venerable histo- 
rian of Greece, was presented by the Pres- 
ident with one of the beautiful gold medais 
which the king had enabled the Society to 
present annually. 


SUFFOLK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


A book with this title has been publish- 
ed in England, containing two thousand 
five hundred leading words (as they are 
called) peculiar to the county of Suffolk. 
It was compiled by Mr Moor, author of 
a treatise on Hindu Infanticide, to whom 
the plan was first suggested, on return- 
ing to his native county, after twenty 
years’ absence, by hearing these long for- 
gotten provincialisms, “ which produced, 
as they fell upon his ear, a sensation simi- 
jar to the welcome sight of an old friend.” 
Among the few of these Suffolk words, which 
are noticed in a review of this work in the 
Eclectic Review, we recognise several which 
are in common use in America. Such as 
Jingo, used as a familiar oath—Gumshun, 
or Gumption, signifying cleverness or tal- 
ent—Gumshus, or Rumgumshus (rather, 
perhaps, Gumptious), quarrelsome, offen- 





sive, obstinate. There is a letter also giy- 
en, written in the true Suffolk lingo, in 
which may also be detected many Ameri- 
can phrases and corrupt modes of pronun- 
ciation. “ What will the Yankees say,” 
says the reviewer, “if this volume should 
find its way to America, at learning that 
such English is still spoken in the mother 
country? We ought not to be very se- 
vere on the subject of Americanisms. 
Another thirty years, however, by means 
of Sunday Schools, Bible Societies, and 
other innovations, will make sad havoc 
among these remnants of the olden phra- 
seology. Our antiquarians must make the 
most of their time.” 





ANTIQUITIES OF POMPEII. 


There has lately issued from the royal 
press at Naples, a folio volume, with 107 
plates, under the title of Decorations of the 
Walls and Pavements of the Chambers in 
the ancient Pompeii. Here are represent- 
ations of the Arabesques, Mosaics, and 
other ornaments found in the houses of that 
city. Among other groups and composi- 
tions, interesting to the artist and antiqua- 
rian, are six designs of the arenas of the 
amphitheatre, preserving their memory, as 
the originals have been destroyed. The 
royal press has also made much use of the 
unpublished monuments of Winckelman, 
and printed a new edition of them. 





ANCIENT COINS. 


There has been found within a short time 
at Gordon in Berwickshire, (G. B.) a small 
horn, containing fourteen silver coins of 
about the diameter of the modern shilling, but 
not quite so thick. On one side is the head of 
the prince, with the legend Henri di Gra. 
Rez. Ang. & Franc. On the obverse is the 
cross, with a border inscribed Posuz deum, 
Adjutorem Meum ; and on an inner circle 
Villa Calisie. These are taken to be a 
coinage of Henry V. (from the wu in the 
name Henriuv) and stamped by that great 
and victorious king at Calais. 





“RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE NORTH 
POLE. 


An expedition was sent out by the Rvs- 
sian government in March, 1820, under the 
direction of Baron Wrangel, towards the 
north pole, for the following purposes, To 
determine, by astronomical observations on 
the coasts of the Frozen ocean, the extent 
of Eastern Siberia, and the true geograph- 
ical position of Cape Schalagskoj, the north- 
ern point of Asia; to decide the still dis- 
puted question, whether Behring’s Strait 
be a real channel between Asia and Ameri- 
ca, or only a deep bay, as Burney asserts ; 
and lastly, to examine more accurately 
than has hitherto been done, the islands 
that may exist to the north of the Jana, the 
Kolyma, and the country of the Tschukuts- 
koi. The return of the party was expect- 
ed in the month of April, 1824, after hav- 
ing passed four years in the most desolate and 
inhospitable tracts of North-eastern Sibe- 
ria, and on the ice of the Polar Ocean, and 


manifested a degree of perseverance and 
fortitude which cannot be paralleled ex- 
cept perhaps in Parry’s voyage. In fact, 
the hardships encountered by the Russian 
expedition were probably greater than 
those to which the British adventurers were 
exposed. The latter could always retreat 
to their well-built and warm ships, whilst the 
former, in their excursions on the icy sea, 
which sometimes lasted for several weeks 
together, had, during the whole time, no 
shelter whatever, and were able to take 
with them, for their sustenance, only so 
much dried fish as could be stowed away 
in narrow sledges, drawn by dogs, the chief 
part of which was occupied by food for 
these dogs; and they were in the same or 
a worse situation with regard to fuel, of 
which they had none but what could be 
transported on these sledges. In one of 
his excursions the Baron went two hundred 
and thirty-five miles from the coast upon 
the ice of the Polar Sea, to the latitude of 
72° 3’, where he arrived at the open sea, 
and afterwards travelled many days to the 
westward, along the ice. All his provisions 
being exhausted, he returned, after spend- 
ing forty-six days upon the surface of this 
ocean, without any shelter, the thermome- 
ter never arising above — 15°, and frequent- 
ly sinking to — 24° R. (— 53 and — 28° F.) 

{In another excursion the Baron attempt- 
ed to examine the sea to the east of Cape 
Schalagskoi. He was informed by the na- 
tives that they could see land, in clear 
weather, to the N. E. and estimated its dis- 
tance at eighty versts (fifty-four miles.) 
The Baron immediately set out himself, 
and sent one of the officers of his expedi- 
tion in another direction with the same 
view. But he had hardly got thirty-three 
miles from the coast, when a violent storm, 
which continued several days, broke up the 
ice, and not only rendered it impossible for 
him to proceed further towards the north, 
but even made his return to land very 
problematical. It was with great difficulty 
and after passing several days on a piece of 
floating ice, among the masses piled up 
around him, in the utmost danger, and ex- 
posed to total want of provisions, that he at 
length succeeded in reaching the land, where 
the other party had also arrived after incur- 
ring a similar risk. By the breaking up of 
the ice the possibility of reaching the land 
pointed out by the Tschukutskoi was des- 
troyed, not only for that year, but probably 
for several years to come. 





PNEUMATIC LAMP. 


Among the ingenious novelties of the 
present day, is a machine invented by Mr 
Garden, a chemist in London, for the pur- 
pose of producing instantaneous light. This 
invention is founded upon a very remarka- 
ble property of platinum, discovered very 
lately by Professor Deebereiner. When a 
jet of hydrogen is thrown upon a prepara- 
tion of this metal called platinum sponge, 
the metal immediately becomes red hot, and 
the hydrogen inflames. ‘The whole con- 





trivance consists in retaining a quantity of 
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hydrogen gas over water, which is perpetu- 
ally produced by a mixture’ of sulphuric 
acid and zine with water, and suffering it 
to pass in a stream upon some platinum 
contained in a little scoop. Inflammation 
immediately takes place, and a candle or 
lamp may be easily lighted. It forms an 
elegant little ornament, of small expense, 
and easily kept in.order. Once charged, 
it will last many gveeks or months. 





FOSSIL SKELETON OF THE SIBERIAN 
ELEPHANT. 


A fossil skeleton of the Siberian elephant 
(an extinct species, to which the term mam- 
moth was originally applied) has been dis- 
covered at lisford, in the county of Essex, 
near London. 
sixteen feet below the surface, imbedded in 
a layer of clay, such as is used for the mak- 
ing of bricks. The bones when taken out 
of the clay were very soft, moist, and easily 
broken, but when exposed to the air for 
some time and dried, became tolerably hard | 
and firm. Professor Buckland, the distin- 
guished geologist, was present and superin- 
tended the disinterring of part of the bones. 
The skeleton appears to have been origin- 
ally entire in the place where it was found ; 
but in consequence of their fragile state 
few of the bones have been taken out whole, 
and are in so crumbled a state as to ren- 
der it impossible to connect them together 
in their natural form. 





NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, published in this city, 
has been in existence for nearly thirteen 
years, and is, with, it is believed, only 
one exception, the oldest Medical Journal 
in the United States. It was originally 
projected by an Association of Physicians 
of the highest talents and respectability, 
and has continued principally under their 
direction till the present time. The last 
number of this Journal contains a notice, 
that it will in future be conducted by Dr 
Channing and Dr Ware, both of whom 
have been previously partly concerned in 
its management, and that the other gentle- 
men composing the association have ceased 
to take any part in the conduct of it, or to 
be responsible for the manner in which it 
is conducted. 





PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF CONDENSED 
GASES. 


Sir Humphrey Davy, in a paper upon the 
condensation of gases makes the following 
remarks, 

“In applying the condensed gases as me- 
chanical agents, the small difference of 
temperature required to produce an elas- 
tic jorce equal to the pressure of many at- 
mospheres, will render the risk of explo- 
sion extremely small; and if future exper- 
iment should realize the views now devel- 
oped, the mere diflecrence of temperature 
between sunshine and shade, and air and 
water, will be sufficient to produce resujts 





It was found at a depth of 


which have hitherto been obtained only by 
a great expenditure of fuel. 

“There can be little doubt that these 
general facts of the condensation of the gas- 
es will have many practical applications. 
They offer easy methods of impregnating 
liquids with carbonic acid and other gases, 
without the necessity of common mechan- 
ical pressure. They afford means of pro- 
ducing great diminutions of temperature, 
by the rapidity with which large quanti- 
ties of liquids may be rendered aeriform ; 
and as compression occasions similar effects 
to cold in preventing the formation of elas- 
tic substance, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that it may be successfully employed 
for the preservation of animal and vege- 
table substances for the purpose of food.” 

a 

All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly ‘requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 











the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- | 
cently published. As they will be inserted | 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired | 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 
*,*The proprietors of Newspapers, for | 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of | 


which the price is less than that of the | 


Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 
C. H. & Co. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JULY. 


By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


Florula Bostoniensis, 
Plants of Boston and its Vicinity, with their gene- | 
ric and specific characters, principal synonyms, 
descriptions, places of growth, times of flowering, 
and occasional remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. 
D. Second edition, greatly enlarged. To which 


is added, a Glossary of Botanical Terms employed | 


in the work. 

Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Les- | 
sons in Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn. Second | 
edition. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects 
of Christianity, and the means of Promoting its | 
Reception in India. 


By Crocker and Brewster—Boston. 
The Greek Revolution. An Address de- 


livered in Park-street Church, Boston, on Thursday | 
April 1, and repeated at the request of the Greek | 
Committee inthe Old South Church, on the eve- | 


ning of April 14, 1824. By Sereno Edwards | 
Dwizht, Pastor of Park-street Church. 





By Cushing & Appleton—Salem. 


A Review of the Correspondence be- 
tween Hon. John Adams, late President of the 
United States, and the late W. Cunningham, Esq., 
beginning in 1803, and ending in 1812. By Timo- 
thy Pickering. Second Edition. 





By P. B. Goodsell—Hartford. 

Catalogue of Minerals found in the State 
of Vermont, and in the adjacent States, together 
with their localities ; including a number of the 
most interesting Minerals which have been discoy- 
ered in other parts of the United States, arranged 
alphabetically. By Frederick Hall, Professor in 
Middlebury College. 


a Collection of | 


By O. D. Cook—Hartford. 


Sketches of Connecticut forty years 
since. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Conversations on Chemistry. New edi- 
tion. 


By E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 


A new Novel, entitled “Redwood, a 
Tale.” With a Sketch of the Manners and Charac- 
ter of the disciples of Anne Lee—The Shakers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The present state of England in regard 
to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance ; with a Com- 
parison of the Prospects of England and France. 
By Joseph Low, Esq. 

The Highlanders ; a Tale. By the au- 
thor of “ Hermit i in London, 7 Hermit Abroad,” &c. 
| ‘Songs by the Way, chiefly Devout.’ 





By Collins & Co.—New York. 
Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean; performed i in the years 1821, 
22, and '23, in his Majesty’s Ships Fury and Hec- 
| la, under the orders of Captain W liam Edward 
Parry, R. N., F. R. S., and Commander of the Ex- 
| pedition. 
a 


By Collins & Hannay—New York. 
By the author of “ Key 





Ryan’s Alge bra. 
to Bonnyc astle.’ 
Blair’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 
| Matthews’ World. By the Author of 
“ Valerius,” “ Adam Blair,” &c. 
| Goslington Shadow. A Romance of the 
19th Century. By Mungo Caultershoggle Esq. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 6 vols. 8yo. 








By Wilder & Campbell—New York. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
| Abridged and continued to the Accession of George 
‘IV. by John Robinson, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. With 
160 Engravi ings. 





A new edition of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, to which is added, I. An 
| Analysis of Mr Locke’ s doctrine of Ideas, on a 
‘large sheet. II. A Defence of Mr Loc ke’s Opinion 
| concerning Personal Identity, with an Appendix. 
Ill. A Treatise on the Conduct of the Understand- 
| ing. IV. Some Thoughts concerning Reading and 
| Study, fora Gentleman. V. Elements of Natural 
'Philosophy. VI. A New Method of a Common 
Place Book. Extracted from the Author’s Works. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


| 
| By Valentine Seaman—New York. 





By Abraham Paul—New York. 


| A Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the year 
(1821. With a Description of Gibraltar. Accom- 
' panied with several Engrayings. By an American. 





By C. Wiley—New York. 
Matthews’ Trip to America. 





By A. Sherman— Philadelphia. 
No. I. of the Medical Review, and Ana- 


lytic Journal, for June, 1824. Conducted by John 
Eberle, M. D., Member of the American Philosoph- 
ical S Society, ke. &c., and George Mc Clellan, M. 
D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery- 








By Philip H. Necklin—Philadelphia. 


American Digest, Vol. HI. Contaiming 
/the Southern and Western Reports. 
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By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 


han. te : 

Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per Esq. with several of his most intimate friends. 
Now first published from the Originals in the pos- 
session of bis kinsman, John Johnson, LL. D. Rec- 
tor of Yaxham witi: Wilbore in Norfolk. 

A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United 
States; being a Valedictory Address delivered to 
the Students of the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
April 22, 1824. By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. 
Provost of the Academy. 





By Davis & Force—Washington. 


The National Calendar and Annals of 
the United States; for 1824. Vol. V. By Peter 
Force. 

A Course of Study preparatory to the: 
Bar and the Senate; to which is annexed a Memoir 
of the Private or Domestic Lives of the Romans. 
By George Watterston. 





By Carey & Lea—Philadelphia. 


Conversations on Chemistry, new edition. 
With Notes, by Professor Keating. 

Anatomical Investigations. By Dr God- 
man. 8vo. Plates. 

Cook’s Morgagni, 2 vols. 

Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn 
of 1822. Accompanied by an Historical Sketch of 
the Revolution, and Translations of Official Re- 
ports on the present state of that country, with a 
Map. By a Citizen of the United States. 

O’ Halloran; or the Insurgent Chief. An 
Irish Historic Tale of 1798. By the author of 
“The Wilderness,” and the “Spectre of the For- 
est.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


By E. Litiell—Philadelphia. 


Extracts from a Journal written on the | 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 
1820—21—22. By Captain Basil Hall, of the 
Royal Navy. Author of “A Voyage to Loo 
Choo. 2 Vols. 12mo. Price, $1,75. 

Museum of Foreign Literature and Sci- 
ence. Nos. XXIV.and XXV., for June and July, 
1824. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Science 
and Literature, No. XV. Edited by Jolin D. God- 
man, M. D. 

The Christian Advocate, Nos. XVIII. and 
XIX., for June and July, 1924, 


| Arthur Singleton, Esq. 





larged and improved. [First edition printed by 
Flagg & Gould, Andover, 1821.) 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By Wiiliam Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 


American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VII. 

Collectanea Greeca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 


of Schools. 
A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 
An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions; de- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the University. 
A Greek and English Lexicon. 


Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the werds contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American Edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

No. lL. Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No 1, 
Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge. | 





By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 
Letters from the South and West. By 





By George Davidson—Charlestown, Ms. 


The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary of the Committee of Foreign Affairs in 
the Revolutionary War. To which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 





By T.& J. Swords—New York. 


Sermons on the Principal Events and 


Truths of Redemption. By John Henry Hobart, 
D. D. 











By John Griggs—Philadelphia. 


Sacred Geography, or a Description of | 
the places mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 


Sermons. By the late Rt Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, Bishop of the Diocess of New York. 
Alvary’s Latin Prosody. Enlarged, by 


Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 





ment; intended to promote a Knowledge of the Ho 
ly Scriptures. Accompanied by three Maps. I. A 
Map of the East, as mentioned by Moses. II. Ca- 
naan, Palestine, orthe Holy Land. III. Countries 
mentioned in the New Testament. Adapted to the 
use of Schools and Private Fainilies. By Thomas 
T. Smiley. 











LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR JULY. 





At the Unwersity Press—Cambridge. 


Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston. | 


A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for 


Generals Gourgond and Montholon. 


A new edition of Neilson’s Greek Exer- 
cises, considerably enlarged and improved. By 
Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 





By Charles Whipple—Newburyport. 


The Coquette ; or the History of Eliza 
Wharton. A Novel, founded on fact. By a Lady 
of Massachusetts. New edition. 





By Valentine Seaman—New York. 


Memoirs of the History of France dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon, dictated by himself, to 





By William W. Woodward—Philadelphia. 
The Sacred and Profane History of the 





Social and Private Worship. Second edition, en- 


gica, ct Aneis. With English Notes, for the use | 


A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 


to the Dissolution of the Assyrian Empire at the 





death of Sardanapalus, and to the Declension of 


the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, under the 
reigns of Ahaz and Pekah. Including the Disser- 
tation on the Creationand Fall of Man. By Sam- 
‘uel Shuckford, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary, to 


A General Abridgment and Digest of His Majesty, George the Second. 


| The Works of Flavius Josephus, the 
Learned and Authentic Jewish Historian, and cel- 
ebrated Warrior. To which is added three Disser- 
tations, concerning Jesus Christ, Join the Baptist, 
James the Just, God’s command to Abraham, &c. 
With an Index to the whole. In 4 vols. Trans- 


lated by William Whiston, A. M., Professor of 


Mathematics in the U niversity of Cambridge. 
| Dr Scott’s Family Bible, Stereotype edi- 
tion, in five 4to vols. 


By H.C. Carey & I, Lea—Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, in 1824; being a Guide to 
| the Public Institutions, Places of Amusement, etc. 
Witha Plan of the City. 

Johnson on the Liver. A Treatise on 
Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, and 


Nervous System, Pathological and Therapeutical. 
By John Johnson, M. D. 


A new Novel by the author of “Waver- 
ly,” &c. &c. 


By Thomas Destlver—Philadelphia. 


Lallah Rookh. Fine edition, with plates. 
Toller’s Law of Executors. New edition. 
With Notes, by Thomas F. Gordon, Esq. 








By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 


History of the American Colonies prior 
‘tothe Revolution. By John Marshall, of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Trials; a Tale. By the author of the 
“ Favourite of Nature.” 2 vols. 12mo. 

Peake’s Evidence. With American Notes, 
by Joseph Parker Norris, Esq. 1 vol. Royal $vo. 
Stephens on Pleading. 1 vol. Royal 
Svo. 

Gow on Partnership. With Notes, by 
Edward D. Ingraham, Esq. 1 vol Royal 8vo. 
Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Vol. II. 4to. 











By P. H. Necklin—Philadelphia. 


A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 
By Thomas J. Wheaton, Esq. 





By William Brown—Philadalphia. 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


3 vols. Svo. 


—_—-——_- 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. XXVI., for August. 


RE A ET ETE RY KA a a TE 





WORKS PROPOSED. 


—_—_—— 


E. Littel, Philadelphia, proposes to pub- 
lish by subscription, An Introduction to the Critic- 
al Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A. Price $12,090. 





Proposals have been issued at Princeton 
N. J. for tue publication of a weekly Religious, 
Literary, and Miscellaneous Journal. It is said 
that several of the Professors of the College are 





World, connected from the Creation of the World 


engaged in its support. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
HAVE for sale the following new publi- 


cations. 


A new edition of Conversations on Chem- 
istry ; and also on Natural Philosophy. 

Both these works have just been repub- 
lished, having undergone supervision and 
correction, the first by J. L. Comstock, M. 
D., and the latter by the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
A. M. These gentlemen have added to these 
valuable and popular School Books, “ Ap- 
propriate Questions for Examination and 
Exercise.” 


Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. By Lucy 
Aikin, author of the Life of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and JamesI. With a selection of 
his Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, 
Moral, and Critical. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. Critical Essays 
on English Poets—Account of the Life and Works 
of Spencer; An Essay on the Poetry of Milton ; 
An Essay on the Heroic Poem of Gondibert; Crit- 
ical Remarks on Dryden’s Fables; Observations 
on Pope’s Essay on Man; An Essay on the Plan 
and Character of Thomson’s Seasons; A Compari- 
son between Thomson and Cowper as Descriptive 
Poets; Essay on the Poems of Green; A Critical 
Essay on Somerville’s Poem of the The Chase ; An 
Essay on the Poetry of Goldsmith. Miscellaneous 
Pieces.—Aphorisms on Mind and Manners; What 
Man is made for; On the Touch for the King’s 
Evil; Literary Prophecies for 1797; Remarks on 
the Charge of Jacobinism; On the Probability of 
a future Melioration of the State of Mankind; On 
Toleration in Russia; Military Piety; Inquiry into 
the Nature of Family Pride; Apology for the De- 
molition of Ruins; Inquiry into the essential Char- 
acter of Man; Thoughts on the Formation of 
Character; On Self-Biographers; On the Attach- 
ment of Mary, Queen of Scots; On the Imitative 
Principle ; Historical Relations of Poisonings; A 
Word for Philosophy; On Cant; On Mottoes. 
Appendix.—Descriptions of Vegetables from the 
Roman Poets; Biographical Account of the Rev. 
Dr Enfield; Description of the Country about 
Dorking; Biographical Account of Richard Pulte- 
ney, M. D.; Memoir of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. ; 
Memoir of Joseph Priestley, LL. D. F. R. S.; Me- 
moir of James Currie, M. D. ; Memoir of the Rev. 
George Walker. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba. In 2 
vols. 12mo. Said to be written by the author 
of ‘* Anastasius.” 

Extract from the Westminster Review. 


“This is a Persian Gil Blas, certainly not quite 
so full of genius as the amusing work of Le Sage, 
nor yet falling below it to an unmeasurable dis- 
tance; something is wanting in the writer, as much 
er more in the nation to whom his hero belongs. 
Persia is the best scene for a light-hearted adven- 
turer, after Spain ; but itis in vain to look elsewhere 
for the same rich materials of romance as are to be 
found in the manners, pursuits, occupations, and gov- 
ernment ofthe latter most remarkable country. Like 
Gil Blas, Hajji Baba is tossed about from rank to 
rank with all that suddenness of elevation and de- 
pression which can only happen in a despotic gov- 
ernment, where the fortunes of all men depend 
upon the will of one, and where, for the quick dis- 
patch of business or pleasure, the tedious forms of 
law and justice are dispensed with. These rapid 
changes present every advantage to the novelist ; 
and from his intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners of Persia, the author ofthis book has been 
able to avail himself of them to a very great extent. 
Indeed, such is this writer’s familiar, almost native 
knowledge of the people he describes, that we may 











assert with some confidence, that there are not ten 
men in the country who are, from their local expe- 
rience, qualified to have produced the adventures of 
Hajji Baba. We may add, too, that such is our 
opinion of the talent displayed in them, that on 
that account alone we should not be inclined to in- 
crease that number very considerably, were we re- 
quired to say how many were capable of writing 
them at all with the same easy humour, the same 
felicitous strokes of satire, with the same vigorous 
delineations of character.” 


Extract from the London Literary Gazette. 


“The Adventures of Hajji Baba present us (if 
we may use the phrase) witha moral and moving 
panorama of Persian, Curdish, Turcoman, and 
Turkish manners. We know only two books in 
the language, published since our Gazette com- 
menced, which this book resembles; namely, Anas- 
tasius, and the Memoirs of Artemi, with both of 
which our readers may remember we were much 
delighted. And though the story-chain of Hajji 
wants the intense interest of the former of these, 
it is a great favourite with us, and will, we think, 
greatly please the majority of readers. 

“The whole narrative brings the national traits 
of the different Asiatics very vividly before us ; and 
at the conclusion we have clearer notions than any 
Travels could give us of Persian cunning, dupli- 
city, tyranny, and avarice; of Turkish pride, rapa- 
city, and oppression; of the ferocity of one tribe, 
and the servility of another; and in general, of the 
strange effects of political despot:sm and a formal, 
sensual religion in rendering Man a creature inex- 
pressibly cruel and unjust to those below, base and 
slavish to those above him, and false and heartless 
to all.” 


Montgomery’s New Work. “Prose by 
a Poet.” In 2 vols. 18mo. 


Extract from the Westminster Review. 


“ This is an amiable little work, of good native 
fancy, and what, perhaps, the author himself does 
not suspect, humour. ‘Though inclined to quarrel 
with the title, we had not read far before we were 
assured that the author was not only a soi disant 
“naps, we moreover discovered, not only that 

e was a bond fide poet, but we had no difficulty, on 
proceeding a little further, in detecting under the 
general designation, the excellent author of ** T'he 
Wanderer of Switzerland.” The purest feelings 
of philanthropy have always distinguished that 
amiable man; and they never, perhaps, were dis- 
played more conspicuously or more amiably than 
in these very entertaining and instructive essays.” 


Extract from the Londen Literary Gazette. 


“These are very pleasing productions. The 
Prose of a writer of not only poetical feeling and 
imagination, but one gifted with a fine mind, re- 
plete with graceful sentiments, original thoughts, 
and delightful fancies. The language, too, is wor- 
thy of the matter, easy and elegant.” 


Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with some of his most Intimate 


Friends. Edited by J. Johnson, LL. D., &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Extract from the London Literary Gazette, 


“We were acquainted with the value of this de- 
lightful work in manuscript, and rejoice to say it is 
now onthe eve of publication. A more pleasing 
and intellectual treat the literary world could hardly 
receive. The mingled character of Cowper is 
finely displayed in these Letters, and they are full 
of anecdote and remark upon the literature of the 
preceding generation.” 


American Popular Lessons, chiefly se- 
lected from the writings of Mrs Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other approved au- 
thors. Designed particularly for the young- 
er Classes of Children in Schools. 

Mr Walsh, speaking of this work, says, 


“The design could not, in our judgment, have 


been more judiciously prosecuted; a great variety 
of the most necessary and pleasant instruction 
drawn from the best sources, and skillfully recast, 
is brought within a narrow compass, under a neat, 
appropriate form.” 


Hobomok; a Tale of Early Times. By 


an American. 1 vol. 12mo. price 75 cents. 


Then all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale. Bryant. 








R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square—Boston, Have for Sale, 


A. Description of the Island of St. Mi- 
|chael, comprising an account of its Geolo- 
gical Structure ; with remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnwan Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. 
| D. Cor, Sec. L. 5. N. E. With 6 Copper 
| Plates. 8vo. pp. 244. 

| ‘The American Edition of the New Edin- 
| burgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
| Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
| wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture ; and now improved, for the greater 
satisfaction and better information of the 
people of the United States, in the civil, 
religious, and natural history of their coun- 
try; in American Biography; and in the 
great discoveries in Mechanics and the 
Arts. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT—POL, now 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- 
can edition, revised and corrected. Pub- 
lished 1824. 





CONTENTS. 

Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Periander, Chilo, Cleobulus, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrrho, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 

1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Have just Received, 


A Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in 
years 1821-22-23, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Fury and Hecla, under the orders of Cap- 
tain William Edward Parry, R. N., F. R.S., 
and Commander of the Expedition. 








CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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